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‘* Vere is mine kist? I get 
some stick-plaster.”’ 
“Keep yer dukes off thot bag; it’s 


mine.” 

“It vas in my bunk.” 

“Yer bunk, ye b—— Dutchman! 
Take an upper bunk — where ye 
belong.” 

** Who's got a match ? 
like a stuck pig.” 

“That mate or me won't finish the 
voyage ‘f he kicks me again.” 

“No oil in the blasted lamp! 
aft to the steward one o’ ye, an’ 
some oil.” : 


I'm bleedin’ 


Go 


get 


‘Where's that ordinary seaman ? 
Go get some oil; find him in the 
galley.” 


‘“* There goes royal sheets—we'll have 
a reefin’ match ‘fore mornin’.” 

‘* An’ I'd be a lot o° use on a yard 
to-night ; I can’t take a good breath.” 

‘* 1 dink he stove in your rips, Yim, 
ven he yump off de fo’castle on you. 
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He loose mine teet.” 

‘‘He won't do it often. Wonder if 
sheath-knives’il go in this ship ?’ 

‘‘TIn my last ship day dake ‘em avay 
by der dock.” 

‘* Dry up—you an’ yer last ship ; it's 
the likes o’ you that ruins American 
ships. What d’ye let go the t’gallant- 
sheet for ?” 

‘*T dink it vas der bowline. 
der bowline-pin on.” 

‘** Where’s that boy ? 
some oil?” 

‘“* Here he is. Got some oil?” 

“Steward says to light up a slush- 
bucket to-night. He ain't got no oil to 
spare, but'll break some out in the 
mornin’.”’ 

‘* Hope it'll break his neck doin’ it.” 

‘‘ The mate says to rout out the dead 
man an’ send him aft.” 

‘* Where is he?”’ Get an iron slush- 
bucket out o’ the bosun’s locker, an’ 
ask Chips for some oakum — never 
mind, here’s a bunch. Where's that 
feller? Can he move yet ?” 

‘Here he is. Hey, matey, heave 


It vas 


Did he Zo for 


out. Gentleman aft on the poop wants 
to shake hands. Out o’ that wi 
you!” 
‘“ That'll do, that'll do. Am I the 
corpse that is wanted ?” 
U 2 
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“ Turn out!” 

“I’ve listened to the conversation, 
but can understand nothing of it beyond 
the profanity. Can any one inform me 
in the darkness where lam? Am | at 
sea?” 

‘You are—at sea, one day out, in 
the hottest packet that floats. The 
mate wants you. Get out, or he'll be 
here. Come on, now; we’ve had trouble 
enough this day.” 

The flare of burning oakum in a 
bucket of grease illumined the forecastle 
and the disfigured faces of seven men 
who were clustered near a lower bunk. 
From this bunk scrambled a sad wreck. 
A well-built young man, it was, with a 
chock of long, thick hair overhanging 
a clean-cut face, which the flickering 
light showed to be as bronzed by sun 
and wind as those of the sailors about 
him; but in this face were weary, 
bloodshot eyes, and tell-tale lines that 
should not have been there; a quarter- 
inch stubble of beard 
covered the lower part, and it was 
further embellished by the grime of the 
gutter. The raggedest rags that could 
carry the name of shirt, trousers, or 
coat clothed the body; sockless feet 
showed through holes in the shoes; 
and from the shoulders, under the 
coat, hung by a piece of cord an 
empty tomato-can with brilliant label. 

“Tramp, be the powers,” said one. 
‘Isn't thot the name o’ the _ bird, 
Jim?” 

‘‘ Right you are, Dennis,” said the 
one addressed—a tall, active American: 
he who had been called “Yim” by the 
sympathizing Swede with the ‘‘loosed”’ 
teeth. 

“Yes,” said the wreck, ‘tramp, 
that’s my latest réle. How'd I get 
here? I was .in a saloon, drinking, 
but I don’t remember any more. I 
might have been drugged. My head 
feels light.” 

“It'll be heavier with a few bumps 
on it,” said Dennis. “ Ye’ve been 
shanghaied ‘long with three or four 
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and mustache - 


more of us. Gwan aft an’ git bumped 
we've had our share.” 

‘** What craft is this ?” 

‘** Ship ‘Indiana’ o’ New York. Ye'll 
know her better ‘fore ye see the next 
pint o’ beer.” 

“*Indiana’?”’ repeated the wreck. 
‘* And do you happen to know, any of 
you, who owns her ?” 

“Western Packet Line,” said Jim; 
‘“‘]. L. Greenheart’s ‘the owner. Get 
out o’ here; the mate wants to see you.” 

“ Thank you; but I don’t particularly 
care to see the mate. The captain will 
answer very well for me. Allow me 
to introduce myself—J. L. Greenheart, 
owner of this ship and employer of 
every man on board.” 

Stricken as were those men with 
sore spots and aching bones, they burst 
into uproarious laughter at this flippant 
declaration, during which the ragged 
one moved toward the door and passed 
out. 

“Lord help him,” said Jim, “if he 
goes aft with that bluff! The mates 
are horses, but the skipper’s a whole 
team.” 

Ten minutes later the ragged one 
returned—feet first and unconscious- 
in the arms of two of the watch on 
deck, who bundled him into the bunk 
he had lately quitted and said to the 
inquiring men: 

“We don’t know what happened. 
They had a lively muss on the poop, 
an’ the skipper an’ mates must ha’ 
jumped on him; then they called us 
aft to get him.” 

The two passed out, and the seven 
men, with no time for sympathy or 
nursing, chose, with much _ bickering, 
the bunks they were to occupy, for the 
passage at least, patched up their 
hurts with what appliances they 
possessed, and turned in. But they 
had no sooner stretched out than the 
rasping voice of the second mate was 
heard at the door. 

“* Heye, in there,” he called. ‘ Who's 
that dock rat ye’ve got with you?” 
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“ Don’t know, Mr. Barker,” answered 
Jim from his bunk. “ He didn’t sign 
when we did—shanghaied in place of a 
good man, likely—but says he’s the 
owner, 

“Did he know the 
without being told ? ” 

“No, sir—nor the name of the ship; 
we told him.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“Jn the forrard lower bunk, sir—this 
side.” 

The second officer stepped in—the 
still-burning slush-bucket showing him 
to be a red-whiskered, red-eyed giant— 
and scanned closely the grimy features 
of this latest pupil in nautical etiquette. 
As though there was hypnotic power in 
the red eyes, the injured man opened 
his own and returned the stare, at the 
same time feeling with his fingers a 
discolored swelling on his forehead that 
bore p:ainly the stamp of a boot-heel. 

“ An all-round hobo; get him out at 
eight bells, if he can move,” said the 
officer as he left the forecastle. 

At four bells the helmsman was re- 
lieved, and reported to his mates in the 
watch on deck as follows: 

‘He marches up the poop steps an’ 
tells the mate suthin’ pretty sharp, an’ 
then, ‘fore the mate could’ stop him, he 
was down belgw routin’ out the skipper. 
They had a run-in down there—I heard 
‘em plain—he was orderin’ the skipper 
to put back to New York an’ land him, 
an’ the skipper got a black eye out of 
it. Then the second mate turns out, 
an’ the first mate goes down, an’ be- 
tween ’em all three they boosts him up 
the co’panionway an’ kicks him round 
the poop till he can’t wiggle.” 

And when the lookout came down 
and told of his appearing on the fore- 
castle deck shortly after the second 
mate’s visit and sitting for an hour on 
the port anchor, muttering to himself 
and answering no questions, the wafch 
on deck unanimously agreed that he 
was demented. At eight bells he was 
in his bunk, and responded to the 


owner’s name 
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vigorous shaking he received by plant- 
ing his feet in the stomach of Dennis, 
the shaker, and sending him gasping 
into the opposite bunk. 

“ Howly Mother,” groaned the sailor, 


when he could breathe. ‘ Say, you 
scrapin’s o’ Newgate, try yer heels on 
sam one ilse—the second mate, f'r 
inshtance. Me cuticle won't hold any 
more shpots.” 

Dennis had been disciplined the day 
before, mainly while postrate. 

“ Kicking seems to be the vogue 
here,” said the man as he rolled out, 
“and I’ve been a Princeton half-back, 
so I’m in it. I’ve been kicked out of 
the cabin and off the quarter-deck of 
my own ship—pounded into insensi- 
bility with boot-heels. Why is this?” 

“Now look-a here,” said a sturdy, 
thoughtful-eyed Englishman—he who 
had vociferated for oil when the watch 
went below—‘take my advice: turn 
to an’ be civil, an’ do as yer told. You 
can’t run the after-end of her—ye’ve 
tried it; you can’t run the fo’castle— 
ther’s too many against you. Stow 
that guff *bout ownin’ this ship or ye'll 
be killed. There ain’t a Dutchman 
aboard but what’s a better man than 
you, and every one of us has been 
hammered an’ kicked till we didn't 
know our names. ‘Cause why? ‘Cause 
it’s the rule of yer blasted Yankee ships 
to break in the crew with handspikes. 
You’ve caught it harder, ‘cause ye 
didn’t know better than to go aft 
lookin’ for trouble. The sooner ye find 
yer place an’ larn yer work, the better 
for you.” 

“Thank you for the advice ; I'll take 
it if I have to, but it’s against my 
principles to work—especially under 
compulsion. My head aches, and I’m 
pretty hungry, otherwise | ——” 

“Turn out!” roared a voice at the 
door, the command being accompanied 
by choice epithets and profanity. “ Bear 
a hand.” 

“ Who is that?” asked the man of 
principles. ‘ I’ve heard that voice.”’ 
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‘“* Second mate,” whispered the other; 
“don’t go first,” he added, mercifully, 
‘“‘nor last.”’ 

The first man to leave the forecastle 
was Lars, the Swede, who received a 


PRLS FE 
Pus . ere x 
} , EN? : 


‘** Am I the corpse that’s wanted !” 


blow in the face that sent him reeling 
against the fife-railh Then came 
Dennis; then Tom, the Englishman; 
followed by Ned, a burly German; 
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Fred, the ordinary seaman ; and David, 
a loose-jointed Highlander, who the 
day before had lost all his front teeth 
by the swinging blow of a heaver, and 
had since, for obvious reasons, added 
no Scotch dialect 
to the forecastle 
discourse. All 
these escaped that 
big fist, the second 
blow, according to 
packet-ship ethics, 
being reserved for 
the last man out; 
and the last man 
out now was the 
man of rags. 

But Mr. Barker 
had not time to 
deliver that blow. 
A dirty fist pre- 
ceded its owner 
through the door, 
striking the mate 
between the eyes, 
and before the 
whirling points of 
light had ceased 
to dazzle his inner 
vision a_ second 
blow, crashing 
under his ear, sent 
him, big man that 
he was, nearly as 
far as Lars had 
gone. Recovering 
himself, with a 
furious oath he 
seized a belaying- 
pin from the fife- 
rail and = sprang 
at his assailant. 
One futile blow 
only he dealt, and 
the pin was 
wrenched from his 
grasp and dropped 
to the deck; then with an iron-hard 
elbow pressing his throat, and a sinewy 
left arm bearing, fulcrum-like, on his 
backbone, he was bent over, gasping, 
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struggling, and vainly striking, lifted 
from his feet, and hurled headlong to 
the fore-hatch. 

‘“* You are one of the three with whom 
I dealt in the cabin,” said a voice above 
him in the darkness; ‘‘ now face me 
alone, curse you! Get up here and 
fight it out.” 

“Mr. Pratt,” called the officer, rising 
unsteadily. ‘Mr. Pratt! Come for- 
rard, sir.” 

It was a black night, with a promise 
of dirty weather to come in the sky 
astern, and the ship was charging along 
under topgallant-sails before a_half- 
gale of wind, against which no sounds 
from near the bow could easily reach 
the quarter-deck. Only at rare inter- 
vals did the full moon show through 
the dense storm clouds racing over- 
head, and Mr. Barker was alone on a 
dark deck, surrounded by fifteen men 
not one of whom would have prayed 
for him. Dazed as he was, he knew 
his danger—knew that all these men 
needed was a leader, a master-spirit, to 
arouse them from the _ submissive 
apathy of the foremast hand to bloody 
retaliation. And a leader seemed to 
have appeared. Lars complained 
bitterly as he held his bleeding face. 
Angry mutterings came from the 
others ; some drew sheath-knives, some 
abstracted belaying-pins from the rail ; 
and a few, Tom among them, supplied 
themselves with capstan-bars from the 
rack at the break of the topgallant 
forecastle. 

“Mr. Pratt,’’ bawled the demoralized 
officer as he backed away from his 
challenger ; then, as though suddenly 
remembering, he drew a revolver from 
his pocket and pointed it at the man 
confronting him. At that moment, a 
lithe, springy man bounded into the 
group from around the corner of the 
forward house. Flourishing an _ iron 
belaying-pin, he yelled: ‘‘ What’s the 
matter here? Lay aft, you hounds— 
lay aft! Aft with you all. Mr. 
Barker, you here?” 








‘“‘ Here you are, sir—this feller here.” 
A momentary appearance of the 
moon gave the newcomer light to see 
the leveled pistol and the man covered 
by it, who seemed to be hesitating and 


about to look around. One bound 
carried him close. Down crashed the 
iron pin on the faltering man’s head, 
and without a word or a groan he fell, 
limp and lifeless, to the edge of the 
hatch, and rolled to the deck. A 
menacing circle closed around the two 
officers. ‘‘Shame, shame!” cried the 
men. ‘‘ He warn’t in his right mind; 
he didn’t know what he was doin’.” 

“It’s brutal murder, that’s what it 
is,” shouted Tom in a fury of horror 
and rage. ‘“‘ Blast you, kill a man from 
behind who only wanted a fair fight !” 
He whirled his capstan-bar aloft, but 
held it poised, for he was looking into 
the barrel of the chief officer’s pistol. 

“Drop that handspike—drop it 
quick!” said Mr. Pratt. “Quick, or 
I'll shoot you dead.” 

Tom allowed the six-foot club to slip 
slowly through his fingers until it 
struck the deck; then he let it fall, 
saying sulkily : “* Needs must when the 
devil drives; but it’s only a matter of 
time, a matter of time. I'll have you 
hung.” 

“Put up your knives, every one of 





you. Put those belaying-pins back in 
their places, quick,” snapped the 
officer. The two pistols wandered 


around the group, and the men fell 
back and obeyed him. 

“Now lay aft, every man jack of 
you.” 

The incipient mutiny was quelled. 
They were driven aft before the pistols 
to the main hatch, where they sur- 
rendered their sheath-knives and 
received a clean-cut lecture on their 
moral defects from the first officer ; 
then Tom was invited to insert his 
hands into a pair of shackles. He 
accepted the invitation (the pistols 
were still in evidence); and while he 
was being fastened to a stanchion inthe 
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at the 
and the 


half-deck the men 
lookout were relieved 
watch dismissed. 
Tom, with fore- 
castle philosophy, 
congratulated him- 
self on his present 
immunity from 
standing watch 
and stretched out 
for a nap, flat on 
his broad back, 
with arms elevated 


and hanging by the hand-cuffs above his 
head. He had nearly dosed off when 
the booby-hatch was opened and 


wheel and 
port 














another prisoner was bundled down the 
steps, moaning piteously; and, as he 
was being ironed to the next stanchion, 
Tom recognised, 
by the light of the 
mate’s lantern, the 
ragged violator of 
precedent. 

“ Blow me, 
matey, but you're 
hard to kill,”’ he 
said, when the 
mate had gone. “I 
thought you were 
done for. Know 
me? I’m the feller 
that advised ye to 
go slow.” 


“Oh, yes. What 


happened? Why 
are we here? 
What place is 
this ?”’ 
***Tween-decks. 
We were unkind 
to the mates— 
blast ’em —that’s 
why we're here. 
I'd ha’ knocked 


the first mate stiffer 
than he knocked 
you ’f it hadn't 
been for his gun.” 

“Was it the first 
mate who. struck 
me? Qh, there'll 
be an accounting 

my head! Oh, 
my head!” groaned 
the man. “I be- 
lieve I’m injured for life.” 

‘““Ye were too reckless, old man; ye 
oughter ha’ watched for the mate. 
He’s a holy terror; he half-killed all 
hands yesterday; that’s why we 
couldn't stand by ye better. He 
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goin’ to windward o' the skipper, an’ 
his teeth are all gone. Lars got soaked 
at the wheel—that’s against the law, 
too; and ye see him get it again to- 
night. Dutch Ned let gothe to’gallant 
sheet, an’ the second mate sent him 
twenty feet. I got it in the nose just 
‘fore goin’ below at eight bells, for no 
reason on earth but ‘cause I was the 
only man left who hadn’t got soaked— 
besides Fred, the boy; he got clear. 
An’ the other watch got it just as bad. 
We're all used up an’‘no good at all ; 
but you got it hardest, ‘cause ye earned 
it. Blow me, but ye done the second 
mate up brown.” 

“ But why is it necessary, and why 
do you submit to it—all you men at the 
mercy of three?” 

“ Pistols, matey, the pistols. An’ 
Yankee mates are all trained buckoes— 
rather ,fight than eat. When the fists 
an’ boots an’ belayin’-pins an’ hand- 
spikes can't do the business they pull 
their guns—we knew that. An’ then, 
too, mutiny’s a serious thing when yer 
hauled up ‘fore the commissioner : 
all the law’s mostly against the 
sailors.” 

“T have been drugged, kidnapped, 
and twice beaten insensible; there is 
law against that.” 

“Tf ye can get it; but ye can’t.” 

“I'll try—I'll try; I’ve read a little 
law.” 

“ Yer not a sailorman, matey, I can 
see; what’s yer trade?” 

‘*]T have none.” 

“* Never worked ? ” 

“e. 

“Jim says you fellers just hoof it 
round the country, sleepin’ under hay- 
stacks summer-times an’ goin’ to jail 
winters. It’s better than goin’ to sea. 
But ye talk like a man that’s been 
educated once. -What brought ye down 
to this—whisky ? ” 

“Y-e-s, and knockout drops. My 
head is getting worse. I can’t talk. 
How can I lie down? What fiends 
they are! My head—my head!” 


Tom advised the suffering wretch 
how to dispose himself, and again con- 
sidered the question of sleep. But no 
sleep came to him that night. The 
injured man began muttering to him- 
self; and this muttering, at times 
intelligible, at others not, often rising 
to a shriek of pain, lasted until morning 
and kept him awake. In spite of his 
life of hard knocks, Tom had so far 
learned nothing of the alternate delirium 
and lucidity consequent on slight brain 
concussion, and supposed this to be the 
raving of insanity. Kind-hearted as he 
was the ceaseless jargon grated on his 
nerves. He listened to it and the sounds 
of shortening sail overhead, and wished 
himself on deck, in the wet and cold, 
away from this suffering, beyond his 
power to understand or relieve. At 
daylight, nearly at the shrieking point 
himself, he welcomed the throwing 
back of the scuttie and the appearance 
of the first mate, who, in yellow sou’- 
wester and long oilskin coat, descended 


‘the ladder and stepped to the side of 


his victim. Mr. Pratt was a young 
man, well put together, with black hair 
and whiskers, and dull grey eyes set in 
a putty-coloured face. It was a face 
that might grin, but never could smile ; 
yet it wore, as it bent over the moaning, 
tossing bnndle of rags and blood, an 
expression of mental disquiet. 

‘“* How long’s he been like this?” he 
suddenly demanded of Tom. 

‘“‘Ever since he come down, sir. If 
you please, sir, I’d like to be put some- 
where else or turn to. I wasn’t myself 
last night, Mr. Pratt. I’ll be crazy as 
he is if I stay here with him.” 

In answer to this, Tom received two 
or three kicks in the ribs; then the 
officer went on deck, returning in a few 
moments with the captain of the ship 
—a man who in the réle of jolly sea- 
dog might play a part well borne out 
by his physique. He was the very 
opposite in appearance to his chief 
mate—short, broad, and smooth-faced, 
with an upturn to the corners of his 
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mouth, and twinkling blue eyes, which, 
in spite of a dark circle around one of 
them, gave his countenance a deceptive 
look of suppressed merriment. 

“So, ho, my man,” he said, breezily, 
“so you nearly kill my second officer, 
do you ?’ 

‘“Not this fellow, Captain Millen,” 
said the mate; “not him, the other. 
This man raised a handspike over me 
and threatened ‘to hang me.” 


“IT was excited, Cappen,” said Tom. 
“TI thought Mr. Pratt had killed the 
man, which he didn't.”’ 

‘‘Will you promise to turn to and 
do your work, and obey orders civilly, 
if I let you out ?”’ 

“Fea, ot.” 

‘* Unlock him, Mr. Pratt.” 

Tom was released. Rising to his 
feet, he said respectfully: “ Will I go 
on deck, sir?” 

“Go on,”’ answered 











the captain. 

But Tom was not 
to escape so easily. 
As he passed them, 
Captain Millen’s 
sledge-like fist shot out, 
and he fell in a heap. 

**Ondeck with you,” 
thundered the captain, 
whose eyes had not 
ceased to twinkle dur- 
ing the performance. 
Tom rose again, 
sneaked up the ladder 
and passed forward, 
where he showed his 
shipmates an eye that 
in ten minutes was 
blacker than the 
captain’s. 

Captain Millen and 
Mr. Pratt stooped over 
and examined the re- 
maining prisoner, now 
unconscious, and 
breathing heavily, and 
the mate asked, un- 
easily: ‘‘ Think I’ve 
done for him, sir?” 

“Can't tell; he’s all 
blood and the cut’s 
hidden, and I wouldn't 
touch him with a fish- 
pole. I never shipped 
this hoodlum; _ the 
runners kept back a 
man and sent him.” 








** Here you stay wm double-irons on bread and water.” 


“The Englishman 
says he’s crazy—the 
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men forrard, too; might be, or his 
yarn about owning the ship’s just the 
bluff of a tramp.” 

‘* Possibly he’s daft ; but he didn’t 
know the ship’s name or the owner’s 
name till the men told him, so Mr. 
Barker says: and when I told him 
in the cabin that the owner was a 
gray-headed man, it threw him out. 
Guess it’s only 


* Yes, and tell him to get what he 
wants from the medicine-chest ;° and 
better be more careful, Mr. Pratt; it 
don’t pay to get the law after you. I 
know it was dark and Mr. Barker was 
badly scared; but, just the same, a 
light whack will always answer. Never 
strike a man near the temple, especially 
with an iron belaying-pin or a hand- 

spike; and when you 








a bluff. Have 
you logged 
him ?”’ 

att: a |e 
Wrote him 


down just after 
I ironed him.” 

“Tl put him 9 
in the official fjs< 
log as a maniac; ed 
evidence ase 
enough even 
without the 
mens testimony 
—forces himself 
into my cabin 
and claims to 
own the ship, 
and orders me 
to run back to 
New York and 
land him: un- 
provoked as- 
sault on an 
officer, and dis- 
play of maniacal 





strength. You 
see, Mr. Pratt, 


if he dies it'll 
look better for 
us. and particu- 
larly you, to 
have him crazy; 
extra severity is 
necessary and 
excusable in 





** Why, it’s old Greenheart ! 
getting gay in his old age, 
buying steam yachts!” 


dealing with dangerous lunatics. But 
we don’t want him to die—we’re too 
short-handed.” 

‘* Shall I have the steward down to 
fix him up, sir ? 


” 















have him down, kick 
him on the legs or 
above the short ribs. 


It’s altogether unneces- 
sary to disable a man, 
and unwise with a short 
crew. Be more careful, 
Mr. Pratt.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the 
pupil humbly; “ but 
they had their knives 
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THE DAY OF THE DOG 


out, and I had no time to pick spots; 
I just let go.” 

They left the half-deck, and the 
steward, busy with the cabin breakfast, 
was ordered to desist and attend to the 
wants of the prisoner, which repugnant 
duty he performed perfunctorily, yet 
with the result of bringing him to con- 
sciousness and inducing him to eat. 
This, his first meal since he had come 
aboard, was followed by a refreshing 
sleep, with his bandaged head pillowed 
on a coil of new rope; and when he 
wakened in the afternoon he was able, 
with his shackles removed to his 
ankles, to minister to his own hurts. 

His condition improved steadily ; but 
a week passed before his nerves and 
faculties were sufficiently under control 
to warrant in him, as he expressed it, 

taking another fall out o’ them.” He 
sent a request for an interview to the 
captain, who granted it. 

“ Well, what d’ye want ?” he roared, 
before he was half way down the 
ladder. 

“Want to 
the unconquered wreck, 
loud a tone. 

“Y’ do, hey? Well, 
be quick about it.” 

‘* Exactly. I am anxious to impress 
upon your, mind, as quickly as your 
mind will receive the impression, the 
fact that you have made a serious mis- 
take—that you have maltreated and 
confined in irons, on board one of his 
own ships, John L. Greenheart, your 
employer. You have not met him 
before, because you have only dealt 
with James L. Greenheart, his uncle 
and manager.” 

“ Oh, you’ve struck a new lay, have 
you—invented a nephew to carry out 
your bluff? Well, it don’t go.” But 
there was a look of intelligent earnest- 
ness in the weary eyes of the claimant 
that induced Captain Millen to con- 
tinue in defense of his denial—a need- 
less waste of words, had he stopped to 
think. 


talk to you,” answered 
in nearly as 


talk civil, and 
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“T’ve sailed in this employ twenty- 


five years,” he stormed; and I know, 
if I know anything, that there are no 
vagabonds in tne Greenheart family. 
Why you infernal jail-bird, your dirty 
hide is as tanned as a shell-back’s from 
tramping the highways.” 

“Just back from a yachting cruise in 
southern waters, Captain—I haven't 
yet learned your name.” 

“Rats! And when did you shave 
last? What kind of clothes do ship- 
owners wear ?” 

“TI was slumming disguised as a 
tramp, when I was drugged and kid- 
napped. As for being unshaved, I 
was in the middle of a champagne 
spree — or I shouldn’t have gone 
slumming at all—and scissored off my 
beard to heighten the disguise.” 

Captain Millen did not know what 
“slumming” meant, and did not care 
to ask, so he listened no further. The 
interview ended with a hearty round of 
profane abuse from him, and the 
aphorism, ‘‘ Every dog has his day,” 
from the other. 

A few days later he sent a second 
request to the quarter-deck for a talk - 
with the captain, but the favor was not 
granted. Fred, the messenger, who 
now brought his meals from the fore- 
castle, repeated the errand on the 
following day, was kicked off the 
quarter-deck, and refused to go again ; 
so it was another week before he was 
able to communicate. Then Mr. 
Barker, rummaging the half-deck in 
the line of duty, listened to a proposi- 
tion that he be allowed to work with 


the crew on terms of abdication 
and submission. This brought the 
captain. 


“* My health is suffering from this 
confinement,” he said. ‘‘I cannot eat 
the swill you feed to me without the 
appetite coming from exercise in the 
open air. I am willing to work as a 
common sailor; and, as you will not 


recognize the name I gave you, I will 
answer to any.” 









THE IDLER 


** Will you shut up about that owner 
racket ?” 

*T will.” 

“And do as you're told, and try to 
learn your work, so that you can be 
worth your grub ?”’ 

** Yes.” 

“*VYes?’ Say ‘ Yes, sir,’ when you 
speak to me or the officers. Learn that 
first.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“All right; and mind you, any 
monkey-work ‘Il get you into more 
trouble. You're on the articles, as 
Hans Johanne Von Dagerman, Dutch- 
man, able seaman, fourteen dollars a 
month, and a month’s advance—re- 
member that when you're paid off. 
And you're down in my official log as 
a dangerous lunatic. If you raise any 
row aboard my ship, you'll be shot, and 
your character and record will excuse it. 
Understand ? ”’ 

‘I do. Laccept the warning, the 
name, the nationality, and the condi- 
tions—even the lunacy. Only, Captain, 
as I am officially insane, I cannot be 
punished if I kill you all three—-re- 
member that.” The weary eyes were 
sparkling. 

* Oh, that’s your game, is it? Want 
to get out to kill somebody? Down 
you go in my log as threatening my 
life and the lives of my officers, and 
here you stay in double-irons on bread 
and water.” 

So he was logged again, and another 
pair of manacles fastened to his wrists, 
with a foot of chain connecting the 
center links to the stanchion. This 
gave him scope to lift from the deck to 
his mouth the one biscuit allowed him 
each day, and to drink from his tomato- 
can, which had been saved for him. 
But it was not the diet that broke him 


down. The water was good; and the 
biscuit, though not the soft, fluffy 
morsel eaten at tea-tables on shore, 


was the cleanest and sweetest food on 
the forecastle menu, and one a day was 
as much as he could masticate during 


his waking hours. It was the confine- 
ment and double-irons. After three 
weeks, pale and emaciated, he sent up 
another plea for liberty, in which he 
relinquished the privileges of the in- 
sane, and to Captain Millen, when he 
appeared, he promised a line of good 
behavior while on board which debarred 
him the right to return a blow. He 
made this promise on his honor, which 
he said was all they had left him. As 
the ship was short-handed, the captain 
accepted the promise and his services. 
Then, with his tomato-can in his hand, 
able-seamon Hans Johanne Von Dager- 
man, as we inust now know him, went 
forward, a member of the starboard 
watch. At the end of the first day he 
had proved his incapacity and was dis- 
rated to ordinary seaman, at eleven 
dollars a month. This did not trouble 
him, until, having heard of the “ slop- 
chest *—the store of clothing which 
captains lay in to sell to sailors at sea 
—he learned that he could not pur- 


‘chase until out of debt to the ship. 


His pay had stopped when he became 
a prisoner, and the time required to 
work off the fourteen dollars advance 
charged against him brought the ship, 
bound to Shanghai, well into the chilly 
weather to the south of Cape of Good 
Hope before he could draw from the 
slop-chest; and then he bought, not 
clothing, but salt-water soap, with 
which he washed his own and _ the 
scant supply of rags contributed by his 
pitying shipmates, and took a chilly 
bath over the bows with a draw-bucket. 
He was certainly insane, and the men 
not only pitied him but feared him, 
forbearing all the petty persecutions 
which able seamen may inflict on a 
green hand in the watch below. He 
occasionally borrowed his friend Tom’s 
scissors and looking-glass and kept his 
growing beard trimmed to a point—an 
outlandish, lubberly style, inspired, no 
doubt, by his lunacy. He manufac- 
tured, from the inner bristles of a con- 
demned paint-brush, a fairly serviceable 
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THE DAY OF THE DOG 


tooth-brush, with which, and a piece 
of bath-brick coaxed from the cook, he 
scoured his teeth—remarkably white 
and well-set—after each meal. Every 
morning, no matter what the weather, 
he took his douche-bath, using up valu- 
able time in his watch below for the 
performance. When he had earned 
more money, he bought clothing, and 
paid his debts to his mates in kind— 
new shirts, etc., for old; and then only 
did he buy for himself. He refused to 
talk of his past, but frankly confessed 
to the others that he was crazy. All 
these idiosyncrasies counted against 
him, and drifting aft, through the 
medium of the cook and steward, were 
entered in the official log as additional 
evidence of his mental derangement. 

He seemed to know something of 
sailors’ work when he began—that is, 
he knew starboard from port, and the 
names of the sails, but not the ropes; 
and he could steer well enough to take 
his trick in fine weather. He learned 
rapidly, tutored by Tom and Jim; and, 
though often making mistakes that 
brought him abuse and sometimes 
knockdowns, he never resented, only 
showing, by the somber sparkling of 
his weary eyes, that he appreciated and 
remembered. The big second mate, 
however, though prolific in profanely 
worded expressions of disapproval, 
avoided personal contact with him, 
candidly admitting to Mr. Pratt that 
once was enough for one lifetime and 
that he took no stock in the promises 
of crazy men. 

At Shanghai, Hans Johanne Von 
Dagerman applied for liberty to go 
ashore, which was denied him; for he 
had drawn his wages up to date in 
slop-clothing, and with nothing to hold 
him to the ship, he might desert. As 
t consequence, he slipped overboard in 
the night, swam ashore, hid until morn- 
ing, and entered the office of the 
American consul just as Captain Millen 
had finished reading to that official 
from the official log an account of his 


misdoings. The consul listened to the 
deserter’s story, and was so impressed 
with its untruthfulness and so incensed 
by his violent demand that he depose 
Captain Millen from his command, that 
he ordered him back to the ship in 
irons. He remained in the half-deck 
until the ship sailed for New York, 
and was then glad to be released ona 
second promise of good conduct. 

On the homeward passage he kept 
his place and his promise, becoming, 
under the influence of his watch-mates, 
who began to like him, a fairly pro- 
ficient sailorman—quick and intelligent 
in judgment, active and strong in the 
execution of orders. The ozone of the 
sea, with his hygienic personal habits, 
religiously clung to, had cleared the 
bloodshot eye, smoothed the premature 
lines in his sunburned face, and trans- 
formed him from the dilapidated wreck 
of humanity first introduced, to as 
handsome and manly-looking a_ sailor 
as ever pulled a rope. 

The ship reached New York, and 
Captain Millen, according to instruc- 
tions brought to him at Quarantine, 
anchored the ‘ Indiana” off Staten 
Island pending the vacating of her dock 
by another ship. As this would not 
be for a fortnight, the men were sent 
ashore on a tug, and three days later 
paid off at the shipping-office. Then 
they disappeared from the ken and 
concern of Captain Millen and _ his 
officers, who, with the steward, remained 
by the ship, killing time as best they 
could. Smoking lazily under the 
quarter-deck awning one day, they be- 
came interested in a large steam yacht 
approaching on the starboard quarter. 
A dainty piece of cabinet-work she was, 
glistening with varnish paint and 
polished - brass, with the American 
yacht ensign at the stern and the 
burgee of the New York Yacht Club at 
the fore-truck, yet showing, by her 
square stern and gaffs peaked from the 
deck, her probable English origin. 
Blue-shirted sailors dotted her white 
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deck, two uniformed officers conned 
her from the bridge; and aft, on the 
fan-tail, seated in a wicker-work deck- 
chair, was a white-haired old gentle- 
man. Captain Millen, viewing her 
through his glasses, suddenly exclaimed: 

“Why, it’sold Greenheart! Getting 
gay in his old age, buying steam yachts. 
Fope he won’t dock my pay to make 
up for this.” 

As the beautiful craft drew up along- 
side and stopped, the old gentleman 
arose and took off his cap, which salute 
they answered ; then a gig was lowered, 
manned by a neatly-dressed crew, and 
steered to the ship’s gangway by a 
spruce young coxswain, who mounted 
the side and approached them. Touch- 
ing his cap, he said : 

“Mr. Greenheart would like to see 
Captain Millen, Mr. Pratt, and Mr. 
Barker on board the yacht.” 


“Well, well — certainly — yes, of 
course,” said the captain. “ Pratt, get 
a collar on; you, too, Barker. *Tisn't 


every day we get into good society. 
Hurry up. Ready in a minute, young 
fellow.”” The coxswain descended to 
the gig, and the two mates to their 
rooms, where they made such hurried 
toilet as the urgency would admit of. 
As they came up, the captain said, 
impressively : 

“Don’t let on, now, that you expect 
anything; the old man’s finicky; but I 
think this means promotion for all of 
us. The new ship was launched last 
week, and I’m more than likely to get 
her. That’li leave a vacancy here, and 
I’ve spoken well of both of you. But 
don’t let on.” 

They entered the gig and were pulled 
to the yacht, where, on climbing the 
gangway steps, they found the side 
manned for them. Two lines of men, 
marshalled by a keen-eyed second mate, 
who stared curiously at the visitors, 
stretched across the deck, forming a 
lane through which they must pass. 
And these two lines were composed of 
the port and starboard watches of the 


‘* Indiana,” spick and span, in clean 
blue uniform, each man gazing stonily 
over the shoulder of his vis-a-vis, and 
only one giving any sign of recognition. 
David, who had not smiled during the 
voyage, now grinned cheerfully around 
a set of false teeth. Agape with 
astonishment, the three visitors passed 
on until they were met by the smiling 
old gentleman, who shook hands with 
them and said: 

“A little out of the ordinary, 
Captain — no, not my yacht — my 
nephew's. He has just returned from 
abroad, and thinks he was in the China 
seas about the time you were there. 
He wants to meet you and compare 
notes, and suggested a spin down the 
Bay. John,” he called down the cabin 
stars, “will you come up? Captain 
Millen is here. Allow me to introduce 
you. Gentlemen, my nephew, Mr. 
Greenheart. John, this is Captain 
Millen, our commodore——” 

* Exactly.” 

Hans Johanne Von Dagerman had 
come up the stairs and seated himself 
in the deck-chair. His _ tar-stained 
hands were hidden in gloves, his sym- 
metrical figure was clad in the New 
York Yacht Club uniform; and _ the 
weary eyes glittered in his bronzed face 
with an expression as deadly in its 
earnestness as the gesture which 
brought two revolvers from his pockets 


and up to a line with the visitors’ 
heads. 

‘“*Exactly,” he repeated; ‘‘ we’ve 
met before. Don’t trouble yourself 


to introduce them, uncle— allow me. 
Allow me to make you acquainted with 
three as black-hearted, inhuman scoun- 
drels as ever disgraced humanity.” 
“Why, John, John, what does this 
mean?” exclaimed the puzzled old 
gentleman, while Captain Millen, pale 
and embarrassed, stuttered : “ I didn’t 
know, sir; why didn’t you tell me?” 
Mr. Pratt and Mr. Barker said nothing, 
but looked from the leveled pistols for- 
ward to the two lines of observant men, 
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THE DAY OF THE DOG 


and noticed that the yacht was under 
way and heading to sea. ; 

“ Uncle, how long has Captain Millen 
commanded a ship for father ? ” 

“Over twenty-five years, John; and 
he now stands first—as good, capable, 
and honest a captain as ever sailed a 





ship. I am astonished.” 

“ Um—humph—I see. Yet I am 
afraid that if father knows now how 
his money was made,—how every 


dollar was wrung from the sweat, and 
the blood, and the suffering of slaves,— 
he is not resting easy in his grave. 
Uncle, you are getting old. In a week 
I shall expect a statement of the busi- 
ness of the line, with the names and 
whereabouts of the ships and the names 
of the captains. There is going to be 
one line of American sailing-ships con- 
ducted on humane principles. But 
before you relinquish control, examine 
the official log of the ‘ Indiana’ for the 
last voyage, and you will learn that one 
Hans Johanne Von Dagerman is insane 
and not responsible for his actions. An 
official log is excellent testimony in 
court. Now, then, you three, off with 
vour coats and throw them down the 
companionway—quickly, or [’ll lift the 
tops off your heads.” 

He was still seated in the deck-chair, 
but his voice rang out like the blare of 
a trumpet: and they obeyed him, while 
the old gentleman wrung his hands 
nervously. 


“Turn your trousers pockets inside 
out,” he commanded, and was obeyed 
again. 

“Now, boys,” he called, excitedly, 
“they haven’t any pistols, and we’ve 
got them right where we want them. 
Tom—Jim—Ned—hurrah ! here ; come 
on! Lars—drive in; there’s a railful 
of brass belaying-pins; there’s a rack 
of handspikes ; David, remember your 
teeth. Come on, Fred! Come on, the 
whole crowd of you! Let them know 
how it feels. Give it to them!” 

An hour later, three men—scarred, 
bleeding, and groaning—stripped to 
remnants of underclothing, conscious 
of nothing but their terrible pain, were 
lowered into a boat and landed at the 
wharf of Bellevue Hospital, from which 
institution emanated, in a few days, 
certain official notifications to the 
police which resulted in certain official 
inquiries that were immediately 
hushed. 

A few days later a shocked and 
agitated old gentleman betook himself 


to the mountains to be treated for 
nervous prostration; and in a few 
months a young club man— former 
good fellow, lately returned from 


abroad—had excited much gossip and 
puzzled comment among his friends, 
because of his serious demeanour, 


changed habits, and strict attention to 
business. 
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THE WAR OF TITANS 


FOR THE COMMERCIAL 


SUPREMACY OF THE WORLD 
II.—THE IRON HORSE IN THE FAR EASTERN FIELD 


By Wma. BarcLtay PARSONS 


CHINA READY FOR 


RIVALRY OF 


DEVELOPMENT—RAILWAYS 


BUILT PROSPECT- 


POWERS 


AND IN 
THE 


[The struggle between the economic forces of the civilized world for trade supremacy is attracting 
more general attention than any other phase of the life of the opening century. In this series of articles 
some of the great international works and workers of the world, with the scenes of their rivalries and 
the stories of their triumphs, are treated and illustrated.—Eb. ] 


HINA presents’ the curious 
C anomaly of possessing an exten- 
sive and varied commerce, both 
foreign and domestic, and yet being 
without artificial means of communica- 
tion, even the ordinary highways. 
Other nations, such as India or Japan, 
when they began to reorganize in line 
with modern conditions, already had 
wagon-roads, and needed only to 
supplement these with 
development proceeded. Japan, al- 
though it is only about as large as one 
of China’s provinces, and although it 
did not begin the construction of rail- 
ways until 1871, now has a well-built 
system ramifying all over the main 
island, aggregating 3,500 miles in 
length, and almost exclusively under 
the management of native officials. 
China, however, has clung tenaciously 
to the methods and customs of other 
years, so that she has to-day only 516 
miles of railway all told. Her sea- 
coast and her waterways have been her 
supports. In both of these particulars 
nature has been most liberal with her. 
Her coast line is long, and, in addition, 
there are noble rivers penetrating to 


the very western confines of the 
empire. 
THE JUNK AND THE COOLIE THE 
CHIEF MEANS OF TRANSPORT 


It is extraordinary to what extent 
the waterways are employed, in spite of 


railways as -° 


the entire failure to improve their navi- 
gation or remove natural obstacles and 
impediments. Along the coast and for 
short distances up the chief estuaries, 
the government has established light- 
houses and located beacons and buoys : 
but up the rivers themselves nothing of 
the kind has been done. For coast and 
sea-going work the Chinaman usesa junk 
of large and strong proportions, and on 
the rivers one more adapted to the parti- 
cular needs. No matter where the 
traveler goes in the interior, he will find 
along the river front of the cities he 
visits a veritable forest of masts and a 
solid raft of hulls. Except for use on 
the lower reaches of the Yang-tze, 
where deeper water permits some lati- 
tude in construction, the up-river boats 
are of the one general type. The hull 
is flat-bottomed and constructed of 
heavy planks, with a stout half-round 
timber at the deck line, to serve as a 
guard when the boats are banging 
together at landing-places. The bow 
and stern are square, and the latter is 
curved upward to form a poop. A deck 
load can be housed under curved covers 
of bamboo matting resting on per- 
manent frames. Under these covers 
the crew of five men or more also find 
quarters, while the owner and his family 
reside in the stern. There are one or 
two masts, according to the size of 
the boat, standing without stays and 
carrying large sails of cotton canvas or 
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THE WAR OF TITANS 


light bamboo mats. Of boats of this 
description there are tens of thousands, 
and they pass and repass in endless 
processions. Usually the boat itself is 
kept in fair condition, but the same 
cannot be said of the sails. A new sail 
is scarcely ever seen, and many of them 
are so dilapidated as to cause wonder 
at their being set at all. But a China- 
man never considers time as of value ; 


ging the junk by means of a rope of 
twisted bamboo fibres attached to the 


masthead and to yokes over the 
shoulders of the crew ashore. 

On reaching points where the 
shallowness of the water stops the 


passage of such junks as draw more 
than two or three feet, cargoes are 
transhipped to smaller boats ; ‘and this 
goes on until finally little sanpans 
































CHANG-SHA ON THE SIANG, 


THE CAPITAL OF HU-NAN 


Here, as in all Chinese cities with a water front, the shore is lined with rows of junks, 
all engaged in trafic. 


he feels no incentive to keep his source 
of motive power in repair, but goes on 


using it as it is until it can be no 
longer hoisted. Boats rigged’ like 


these, without keels and of shallow 
draft, cannot make headway when both 
wind and current are adverse. When 
this occurs or when the wind fails 
entirely, recourse is had to poling, 
rowing, or the mcre laborious method 
of “tracking,” which consists in drag- 
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(literally “‘ three boards ’’), boats of the 
flimsiest description, drawing four 
inches or less, are employed to carry 
gocds to the very extreme of river 
navigation. And in the latter portion 
of the voyage the boats have often to 
be dragged over shoals and rocks. 
Arduous, however, as is the task of 
transporting goods from, say, Shanghai 
or Canton into the interior by means of 
river navigation, it is as _ nothing 
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compared with the labor required to 
deliver goods at a destination removed 
from the waterway. This is done almost 
wholly by coolies travelling on foot. 
The horse, except in northern China, 
is little used. When men receive as 
wages but two-pence-halfpenny to five- 
pence per diem, the horse cannot 
compete, especially when he has not, 
as with us, the economy of cheaper 
living, for in China both men and 
horses are grain fed. There are almost 
no roads. In general, the nearest 
approach to a road is a path along 
which a coolie can trudge. This he 
traverses with his burden suspended in 
two packages from the ends of a bamboo 
stick that rests over either one or both 
shoulders. Frequently the paths are 
along the ridges separating rice-field 
terraces, in which case they are in- 
creased in length unnecessarily from 
twenty-five to fifty percent. If they 
are subjected to heavy travel, they are 
paved, with cobble or with flat stones.; 
and if they are in a section of the 
country where wheelbarrows are used, 
they have on hills a tramway of stone 
slabs, in which the wheels cut a deep 
groove. For convenience of porterage 
over divides between navigable water- 
courses, where there is concentrated a 
large amount of through traffic, there 
are sometimes much wider and better 
roads than these rude local paths. 
They are well paved, and are lined with 
shops, inns, and road-houses; and 
ponies divide with men the work of 
transportation. 

Most of the use of the roads is in the 
transportation of merchandise. The 
attending difficulties are too great to 
permit much travel. The high-class 
mandarin or rich native goes about in a 
sedan chair, The lower-class man 
walks, and if his wife attends him, he 
transports her on a wheelbarrow. In 
the North and in the South there are 
special means for passenger travel not 
to be found elsewhere. In the North, 
where horses are employed, a traveler 
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can hire a two-wheeled springless cart, 
an instrument of torture, necessarily so 
on account of the rough roads. In the 
South, there is found plying on the 
waters that intersect the province of 
Kwang-tung and its neighbors a form 
of large junk, called a Canton River 
boat, with a large sail, and in addition 
a stern wheel. It is worked by a crew 
of natives ranging from twelve to thirty- 
six in number, according to the size of 
the craft, and carries a hundred or 
more passengers. For more speedy 
transit, and contrary to the common 
belief that the Chinaman does not 
appreciate quickness, there is_ the 
“slipper” boat, so called from its 
resemblance in outline to that useful 
article. These little boats are very 
light in construction, and are propelled 
by four oarsmen, either men or women, 
of whom three stand up and push on 
the oars, while one sits down and pulls. 
The passengers lie at full length in the 
toe of the slipper. 
ALREADY BUILT IN 
CHINA 


THE RAILWAYS 


It is really many years since railways 
were first projected for China, for in- 
vestors recognised early the value and 
importance of the field. But, on 
account of the strong national anti- 
pathy to change, it was not until 1876 
that official consent was obtained tor 


the first line. This was projected to 
run nine miles, from Shanghai to 
Wu-chang, at the junction of the 


Wusung and the Yang-tze rivers, on the 
former of which Shanghai is situated. 
The line was constructed with a thirty- 
inch gauge, and although it traversed 
a perfectly flat country, it was given an 
absurdly tortuous alignment in order to 
avoid graves, special tracts of land, 
houses, and similar obstacles. The 
Chinese regarded the construction with 
apparent indifference. But foreigners, 
although knowing that in itself the line 
had no great importance, nevertheless 
hailed it as the opening of the door. 
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Almost immediately after its comple- 
tion, the Chinese Government bought 
it, tore up the rails, and threw the 
trucks and engines into the river, and 
with them went all hopes that an era 
of Chinese development toward occi- 
dental civilisation had arrived. After 
this disappointment railway construc- 
tion languished, and China continued 
to get along, as she had done for many 
centuries, and as 
indeed she does 
still, with junks 
sanpans, ponies, 
and coolies. Some 
statesmen, by 
means of memo- 
rials to the throne, 
urged upon the 
imperial authori- 
ties the advisa- 
bility of making a 
change and adopt- 
ing a new order of 
things; but the 
memorials were re- 
ferred to some 
government board, 
where they were 
conveniently 
pigeon-holed. 

The next actual 





courage and persistency the present 
status of railway development in China 
is largely due; and he began, unknown 
to the Chinese, the construction of a 
small locomotive, made up largely from 
parts of old machines that he could 
obtain on the ground. This engine 
appropriately named the “ Rocket of 
China,” was actually put in service on 
this colliery tram-road during the first 
year of the road’s 

operation, and so 

served to convert 

in it from its original 

; character into a 
2 real steam rail- 
road. Then, step 
by step, mile by 
mile, the little rail- 
way was extended, 
first to Tientsin; 
then in 1893, 
ninety miles to 
Shan - hai - kwan, 
the point where 
the Great Wall of 
China runs into 
the sea; and by 
1899 forty miles 
further, to Chung- 
hou-so, with con- 
struction, just 
completed, to 


step forward was 

in connection with New - Chwang, 
A BOY CARRYING COAL FROM THE MINES 5 

the Kaiping coal TO A JUNK where connection 


mines, eighty-four 
miles north-east of 
Tientsin. This 
fine deposit of 
reaily excellent bi- 
tuminous coal re- 
quired an outlet to market. In 1881, the 
construction of a small tramway was 
begun to transport coal a few miles to a 
small river, whence it could find its way 
by junk to tide-water. This little tram- 
road, projected by the Chinese to be 
operated by horses, is the real beginning 
of the Chinese railway system. The 
work was intrusted to an English 
engineer, Mr. C. W. Kinder, to whose 


laborious task in which 


miles over a high ridge. 


Few mines are located directly on the water, and the 
coal often has to be transported by hand in baskets, a 
eren 
The author saw some coal being thus carried twelve 


a journey of about four miles. 


is to be made 
with the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, 


children are engaged. 


The boy in the picture had the Manchu- 
rian branch _ of 
the Russian 

trans- Siberian road. 
Up to the year 1896, connection 


between Tientsin and Peking, eighty 
miles, was maintained either by junks 
on the Pei-ho, or by ox-carts. In that 
year, however, the railway between 
these two places was begun, and com- 
pleted in May, 1897. Wethus have a 
line, owned by the government, and 
constructed by it under the direction 
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A HIGHWAY PAVED FOR WHEELBARROWS 


Certain much-travelled highways, in sections 
where wheelbarrows are used, hare on ascents a 
central pavement of long stone slabs, in which the 
wheels wear a deep furrow. The highway shown in 
the picture is said to be over 1.000 years old. 


of Mr. Kinder and through the instru- 
mentality of English banking houses, 
of 428 miles, running from Peking to 
its port, Tientsin, and thence north- 
easterly to and through the Great Wall. 

In 1896, construction was begun, 
also under the direction of Mr. Kinder, 
of the first link in a line connecting 
Peking with Hankow. This division 
has a length of eighty miles, is built 
as far -ao-ting, and was put into 
operation in February, 1899. 

In the meantime the reconstruction of 
the destroyed Wu-chang line was decided 
upon. The work was undertaken by H. 
E. Shéng Tajen, the Director-General 
of Imperial Chinese Railways of the 


as 


South, and was completed during the 
past year. 

We thus have in China in actual 
operation 508 miles of railway in the 
North, including the line to Pao-ting; 
and the 8 miles of the Wu-chang line 
in the South, or a grand total of only 
516 miles for a country of which the 
area is about 1,400,000 square miles, 
and of which the population is esti- 
mated, on a Chinese basis, at 
380,000,000. 


FRIENDLIER ATTITUDE OF THE NATIVES 
—LINES IN PROSPECT 


That the railway has come to stay in 
China, there is, of course, no question. 
The energy of the Government in 
pushing the construction of its own 
system alone proves that the day of 
tearing up rails, as was done on the 
Wu-chang line, is past. It is, indeed, 
the opinion and confident belief of all 
who have investigated the subject, that 
the time is at hand when the actual 
system that is to cover the Empire 
with its lace-work of steel can, not only 
be projected on paper, but be materially 
begun in its practical construction. 
Things, however, move slowly in China. 
Although the Northern railway has 
proved its commercial desirability and 
success, it was not until the war with 
Japan had shown the helplessness of 
the country, by reason of the entire 
lack of rapid and certain means of 
communication, that measures were 
taken looking to decisive action. The 
country was divided into two sections, 
called North and South, but with no 
exact delimitations ; over each of these 
there was installed an official with the 
title of Director-General of Railways : 
and railways were talked of and pro- 
jected for the length and breadth of the 
land. 

There are in China four centres of 
distribution, made so by geographical 
considerations, and theretore with a 
supremacy that will not be overcome. 
One is Shanghai, at the mouth of the 
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ig the Yang-tze River; it is sometimes called is a large amount of private wealth in 
the London of China. Another is China, native capitalists have not been 
actual # Hankow, at the head of large steamer instructed in the idea of combining in 
n the navigation on the same river, 700 large joint-stock companies, and there- 
‘ting ; statute miles from its mouth, and at fore the initiative must devolve on the 
s line F the point of junction with the river foreigner. 
only J Han; it is the great market for the But as the need of railways grows 
h the J interior, and is known as the Chinese more pressing, a more adventurous 
niles, Chicago. In the South is Canton, at spirit is forced upon the Government, 
esti- the head of the river of the same name, and it is now giving foreigners the right 
> at Gf. river which is really the estuary for to construct and work railways. The 
the West (Si), North (Pei), and Pearl concessions clearly state, however, that 
TIVES rivers. Canton was China’s first open the title to the property thus created 
port, and it is now the centre of the remains in the Government (according 
general manufacturing industry. to Chinese theory, the Emperor is the 
« fon Finally, in the north, there is Tientsin, owner of all things), and that the money 
tion. which, with Peking, only eighty miles required for construction is to be 
cm distant, is frequently alluded to as the advanced by the foreigner as a loan. 
oe “ metropolitan district.” In the past, In order that the latter may recoup 
ly of China has been able to carry on her himself for this loan, he receives bonds 
the commerce because these four 
leed, cities all had water connections. 
f all But modern conditions require a 4 
that more certain and speedy means , 
‘tual of communication. Especially | 
ipire is this the case at Tientsin, hd 
only where the port is closed by ice 
lally for nearly one-third of every year. 
— The lines of primary importance 
a in China’s railway system will be 
has those connecting these four 
and points. Strangely enough, the 
with four are equally distant from 
S of each other, say 700 miles, except 
care that Hankow lies midway in line 
Ol between Canton and Tientsin. 
— For the construction of these 
The and other lines recourse must be 
we, had to foreign capital, aided by 
ond the Chinese Government. 
_ Although the Chinese Govern- 
the ment itself, under English advice, 
ys has been able to construct and 
_— successfully work 375 miles in 
the and about the “ metropolitan 
district,” the task of constructing 
ter and organizing the great system : aaa Samatiiaieie 


that is already so imperatively 
needed is one from which any 


In central China the wheelbarrow is used largely for trans- 
portation both of passengers and freight. 


It has a large wheel, 


_ government might well shrink. 


he ( h ; } hil h sometimes three feet in diameter, over which the load is 
, Jn the other hand, while there 


balanced, thus relieving the man of much of the weight. 
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DESCENT ON THE SOUTH, OR CHINA SEA, SIDE OF 


CHELING PASS 


This pass is the highway between the Yang-tze Valley and the 

. ; 
China Sea, over which a vast trade was once transported. 
journey of thirty miles, ponies as well as men are used for carrying 


goods. 


guaranteed, both as to principal and 
interest, by the Government, bearing 
five per cent. interest, payable in the 
current gold coin of the foreigner’s 
country. These bonds are issued at 
such a reasonable discount as_ to 
pay the expense of making the issue 
to the investing public, and in only 
such quantities as are necessary to 
pay the legitimate cost of construc- 
tion, so that the purchasers of the 
bonds receive a security based on 
positive value and without the usual 
“watering.” The time of the loan varies 
with each concession, but is usually 
between forty and fifty years. During 
this time the control of the property, 
so far as financial matters are con- 
cerned, is vested absolutely in the 
foreigner’s hands, and, so far as local 
matters are concerned, in a board in 


which the foreign element 
and influence predominate. 
And to pay the foreigner for 
his labor he is entitled to 
receive a certain proportion, 
usually twenty per cent., of 
the net earnings, if any, after 
paying working expenses and 
interest. The bonds are 
redeemable at a price fixed in 
the concession, so that, in 
the event of the credit of the 
Chinese Government improv- 
ing, the first issue may be 
refunded at a lower rate. At 
the end of the fixed period 
the foreigner’s interest ceases 
entirely, and the Chinese 
take over the management. 
Other provisions require the 
foreigner to maintain a school 
of instruction; to consider 
Chinese on an equal footing 
with foreigners for appoint- 
ment; to permit natives to 
invest in the securities; to 
transport Government troops 
and munitions of war at half 
rates; and, in the event 
of war between China and 
another power, not to give aid to the 
enemy. On the other hand, the full 
power of the Government is pledged, 
in addition to its financial guarantee, 
to protect the foreigner in full and un- 
restricted right, according to the terms 
of the concession, to use and enjoy the 
fruits of his labors. 


In this 


IMPORTANT CONCESSIONS ALREADY 
GRANTED 


Under such conditions, the first 
concession granted and accepted for a 
private railway, except the old Wu- 
chang line, which was torn up, was for 
a railway from Peking, or rather from 
Feng-thai, which is five miles from 
Peking on the Tientsin-Peking line, to 
Hankow. This was granted to a 
Belgian syndicate, though the general 
belief in China is that at that time it 
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was supported by Russian influence, in 
order to get a railway into the heart of 
the Yang-tze valley. The upper portion 
of this line was constructed by the 
Chinese Government itself under Mr. 
Kinder, but was afterward turned over 
to the Belgian company, to be operated 
is a part of the line proposed in its 
concession. 

The next concession was for a con- 
tinuation of the Pekin-Hankow line, 
extending it from Hankow to Canton. 
Chis was given to the American syndi- 
cate. The two lines will be of about the 
same length, 700 miles, so that together 
they will make a continuous line of 
about 1,400 miles. This will connect 
North and South China, and divide the 
country into approximately two equal 
parts, east and west; and with the 
Yang-tze River, which crosses the line 
near the middle, and which forms the 
great artery of travel into western 
China and the interior, will practically 
quarter the empire. Hence these two 
concessions (treating them for the 
moment as one) provide the great 
Chinese trunk line, the importance of 
which to the future transportation 
system of the country cannot be over- 
estimated. As there is always at least 
twelve feet of water in the Yang-tze 
River betwgen Hankow and Shanghai, 
we shall have, as soon as the railway 
is finished, good communication es- 
tablished between Hankow and Can- 
ton, Hankow and the “ metropoli- 
tan district,” and Hankow and Shang- 
hai. 

Of other concessions actually granted, 
there is one fora line from Shanghai, 
by way of Suchau, to Ching-kiang, and 
so on to Nanking, with an extension 
crossing the river to Sin-yang, and with 
a branch extending from Suchau, by 
way of Héng-chau, to Ning-po. This 
is an English concession, and it has a 
double value in that it controls the ap- 
proaches to Shanghai and forms the 
first step in a line from Shanghai to 
Hankow. 


A fourth concession is to an Anglo- 
German syndicate for a line from 
Tientsin, through Shan-tung, along the 
line of the old Grand Canal to the 
Yang-tze River opposite Ching-kiang, 
where connection will be made, prob- 
ably by ferry, with the English line to 
Shanghai. 

We thus have already, either under 
construction or at least actually con- 
ceded, all of the primary lines except 
the one between Canton and Shanghai 
and the one between Hankow and 
Shanghai; and on the latter a beginning 





A HIGHWAY 


The usual highway in China is the top of one of the 
terraces separating rice fields, widened to three or 
or four feet, and sometimes paved. The rice fields 
on either side are flooded. The figures shown in the 

icture are soldiers, and made part of the author's 
Sedggueed. 
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has been made, and between Can- 
ton and Shanghai there is already good 
sea communication. The only other 
concession as yet actually made is for 
a system of lines connecting the coal- 
fields in Shan-si and Shen-si, granted 
to an Anglo-Italian association, usually 
spoken of as the “ Peking Syndicate.” 
For all of the above lines surveys are 
in progress or have actually been made. 
The present situation in China in re- 
gard to railways may, therefore, be 
summarized as follows : 


Lines Constructed. 


428.7 miles 


“ 


Chinese Imperial Railway 
Wu-chang Railway.... 8.1 
Belgian Concession, Feng-thai to 


Pao-ting . ” 


80.0 
Total 516.8 miles. 


Under Construction. 


Belgian Concession(Lu-hanRy.) 60c.0 “ 


Surveyed or Under Survey. 


Lines Surveyed: 
American Concession (Fueh- 
han Ry.), Hankow to Canton 


and Branches ......... .. goo.o miles. 
English Concession (Nanking, 

Shanghai, Ning-po Conces- 

sion).... Sows 450.0 “ 

Under Survey : 

English Concession (Nanking, 

UI goign nts cacers cs 450.0 “ 
Tientsin-Ching-kiang’ Line 700.0 “ 
Peking Syndicate Lines. 


500.0 “* 
Total 


Of contemplated lines that are likely 
to take shape in the near future, the 
most promising are, first, two English 
projects—one for a line from Hong- 
kong, or rather Kow-loon, to Canton, 
120 miles, to connect there with the 
American concession; and one for a 
branch from Hang-chau westward into 
Kiang-si, about 200 miles ; and, second, 
a Japdnese line in the province of Fu- 
kien, opposite 
the Japanese 














island of For- 
mosa. 

In style of 
construction 
the Chinese 
railways are 
a compro- 
mise between 
European 
and Ameri- 
can lines. 
They are all 
single - track 
lines, except 
the division 
between 
Tientsin and 
Peking. The 
track is of 
the American 

















A SMALL FREIGHT BOAT ON 


The Chinese boat-owner, grudging outlay and considering time as of no 
value, postpones the purchase of a new sail wntil there is absolutely nothing 
left of the old. 
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type; the lo- 
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can and part- 
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THE PEI-HO. 
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be adopted as 





the gauge of 











the world. 
The time will 
come, and 
perhaps at no 
very distant 
day, when it 
will be pos- 
sible for a 
traveler to 
start from, 
say, Paris, 
traverse 
North Eu- 
rope by way 
of Berlin and 
Moscow; 
thence 
through = Si- 
beria; south 
through Pe- 














king and 





A LARGE FREIGHT BOAT ON THE 


These boats take goods from Canton to Shao-chau or Lo-chang, there to be reloaded 
on ** sanpans,” and so carried to the foot of the Cheling Pass. 
being adverse, the mast is seen folded back, and the crew are engaged in poling. For 
convenience in poling each boat is equipped with a running-board on either side. 
Sometimes, in adverse winds, recourse is had to “tracking,” when the boat is hauled 


along by a rope in the hands of the crew on shore. 


both passenger and 
luggage, are an adaptation of both 
the English and American patterns, 
made to conform with local gondi- 
tions, and to come in their con- 
struction within the facilities of local 
shops, for all the rolling-stock, except 
engines, is home-made. The gauge is 
standard—four feet, eight and a-half 
inches; and in this the Chinese lines 
differ from those of the North, where 
the Russian gauge of five feet is found; 
and also from those of the South, where 
tney have the double Indian system 
gauges of five feet, six inches, and one 
meter. The early projectors wisely 
followed Mr. Kinder’s advice, and 
adopted what is now the all but univer- 
sal gauge of Great Britain, the United 
States, and Continental] Europe except 
Russia, and will inthe end undoubtedly 


and the cars, 


China; across 
India, Persia, 
and Asia 
Minor ;_ by 
car-ferry over 
the Bospho- 
rus; and 
thence through Austria and the Tyrol 
to the place of starting, without 
changing cars. 


PEI-HO RIVER 


In the picture, the wind 


POLITICAL ASPECT OF CHINESE RAIL- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT 


Some of the railway projects in 
China are prompted much more by 
political than by commercial motives. 
As long as other nations have a foot- 
hold on Chinese territory under the 
thin guise of “leases,” and either 
claim to have a voice in the adminis- 
tration of affairs through “ spheres of 
influence ’’ or are possessed with the 
fear that other nations may in some 
way secure special favours, the various 
European powers will endeavor to put 
themselves in advantageous positions, 
either to seize territory in the event of 
a break-up, or to prevent some rival 
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nation from doing so. There exists 
a general belief in China, which re- 
peated authoritative denials seem, 
curiously enough, to strengthen, that 


Russian influence was behind the 
Belgian syndicate in procuring the 
railroad concession from Peking to 


Hankow, Russia’s design being either 
to form a through line some day from 
St. Petersburg to the Yang-tze River, or 
to have something to be offered in ex- 
change for other concessions in the 
North of more immediate benefit to 
herself and of less threatening aspect 
to Great Britain. This supposed 
Russian ‘‘ move” was immediately met 
by the English Government despatch- 
ing two parties to China under the 
charge of army officers to prospect for 
a route for a railway controlling the 
Yang-tze valley, usually considered as 
Great Britain’s “ sphere,” and connect- 
ing with the Burma system. One of 


productive, and remunerative terri- 
tory, neither as a whole would be 
profitable for many years. The other 
nations that have _ political inte- 
rests at stake are Germany, who 
appears to be content to develop 
the resources of Shan-tung as a local 
venture, and France, who, branching 
out from her Annam and Tongking 
possessions, is desirous somehow to 
reach across the Empire and clasp 
hands with her Muscovite ally in the 
north. No sadder thing could happen, 
not only for China, but for the worl: 
at large, than to have some such 
scheme of interference or European 
division become a reality. 

Whatever opposition there nas been 
to railway construction in China has 
come largely, I believe, from the 
official class, who, fearing that the new 


order of things might reduce their 
prerogatives or powers, have been 








the lines pro- 
jected follows 
up the Yang- ‘ 


tze from Han- 
kow to Chung- 


king, and 
thence to Bur- 
ma. The other 


runs across the 
north west cor- 
ner of Hu-nan, 
and through 
Yun-nan, by a 
more direct 
route, to the 
same objective. 
They would 
have a length 
of about 1,700 
and 1,550 miles 
respectively. 
They could be 


























supported only 
as a_ political 
necessity, for 
while a part of 
each would 
traverse a rich, 


A CANTON SLIPPER BOAT 


The “ slipper”’ boat—so named from its shape—is propelled by oars plied by four 
persons, men or women, three standing and one sitting at the work. : 
great numbers on the streams around Canton. 
rapid transit that Chinese ingenuity has produced. 
in number, recline in the bow, or ‘* toe.” 


tis found in 
And it is the nearest approach to 
The pussengers, usually two 
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terri- , , earnings of over £1,000 in gold, 
uld be a; per mile, and is without any 
e other special staple item of traffic, such 
inte- as coal. It carried during the 
, Who year 1898 over 350,000 passengers. 
levelop And while the earnings are good 
i local the charges are moderate. The 
nching passenger rates per mile are, for 
ngking first-class, three farthings, and for 
yw «to second-class three-eighths of a 
clasp penny; but the accomodation 
in the provided for second-class passen- 
ippen, gers are open trucks, such as 
worl:| with us are used to transport 
such coal. The goods rates vary 
opean from six-tenths of a penny to a 
penny and an eighth per ton per 

been mile. 
a has The Chinaman does not travel 
the at present, because the lack of 
> new A MILITARY OFFICER ON A JOURNEY facilities in the interior prevents 
their The officer is attended by two privates. This isthe ordinary him; but give him the oppor- 
been "method of travel, eren on military missions, tunity, and there is no one will 
excel him. The reports to the 
— apathetic or have worked on the Canton customs show that the steamers 
“ ignorant superstitions of the people to between Hongkong and Canton carry 

bring them into open an- 
tagonism. Now, however, 


they either recognize the 
errors of the past or rea- 
lize that the time for change 
| has come, and are not in 
) open opposition. The people 
themselves will not obstruct. 
The employment of laborers 
and the distribution of bene- 
fits will immediately dispel, 
as has been found in the 
North, any lingering spirit of 
hostility. 

Small as the existing sys- 
tem is, it has demonstrated 
that the Chinaman is quick 
to grasp the benefits of the 
| new mode of conveyance, 








and will patronize it liber- 
ally enough to pay interest 
on the investment. Theline SECOND-CLASS ON THE IMPERIAL CHINESE RAILWAY 

n between Tientsin and Peking, — Second-clase passengers are usually carried in open cars resembling 


eighty miles, although only English coal car. As a Chinaman dislikes to be separated from 
S ty rile : ug ) his baggage, he prefers to travel ina vehicle where he can keep his 


three years old, has gross goods beside him. 
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nearly 1,000,000 
passengers 
annually, and 
there is, in addi- 
tion, a_ large 
travel by junk. 
The railways of 
Indiaand Japan 
clearly show 
that the Orien- 
tal will patronize 
liberally the 
better mode of 
conveyance. 




















What has been —____ 2 = en 








shown in these THE “ROCKET OF CHINA,” THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE BUILT IN CHINA 


countries will The ** Rocket” was constructed in 1880-81 by C. W. Kinder, Engineer-in-Chief oy 

. ate the Imperial Chinese Railway, out of such material as he could surreptitiously get 

be shown also together, and was put into successful service ona little tramway running to.the 

in China. Kaiping coal mines ; and this was the real beginning of the steam railway in China. 
Mr. Kinder is shown in the picture standing beside the engine. 


























LEL-HO RIVER, A TRIBUTARY OF THE SIANG-KIANG 


We have here a good illustration of the difficulties of river navigation ; the junks in the 
poled against a rapid current, and the wrecks in the foreground show the existence of 


"ong are being 
C 
difficulty. 


anger as well as 


“Made in Germany.” The first of this series, March issue, p. 95, dealt with the 
wonderful state-aided industry of the Jena glass works. 
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THE PUPPET CROWN 
A ROMANCE 


By HAROLD MACGRATH 


(Continued from page 243) 


STATEMENT which I am 


most ready to believe,” re- 
plied old Marshal Kampf, 
with a glance, which caused the 
minister yet more uneasiness. ‘‘ What 


impressed me among other things was 
‘But what is to become of our friends 
the marshal and Mollendorf?’ Iam 
marshal; I am about to risk all for 
nothing. Why should I not remain 
marshal for the remainder of my days ? 
It isa pleasant thing to go to Vienna 
once the year and to witness the 
maneuvers, with an honorary position 
on the emperor's staff. To be marshal 
here is to hold a sinecure, yet it has its 
compensations. The uniforms, gray 
and gold, are handsome; it is an 
ostrich plume that I wear in my chapeau 
de bras; medals are of gold. My 
friend, it is the vanity of old age which 
forgives ngt.”” And the marshal, the 
bitterest tongue in all Bleiberg, reached 
over and picked up the cigar which lay 
by the inkwells. He lit it at one of the 
tapers, and sank again into the chair. 
“Count, how many games are you 
playing ?” 

‘* My dear marshal, it was not I who 
spoke of games. I am playing no 
game, save for the legitimate sovereign 
of this kingdom. I ask for no reward.” 

‘‘Disinterested man! The inference 
is, however, that, since you have not 
asked for anything, you have been pro- 
mised something. Confess it, and have 
done.” 

** Marshal!” 

“< Well?” 


“Is it possible that you suspect 
me?’ The cold eyes grew colder, and 
the thin lips almost disappeared. 

‘* When three men watch each other 
as do Beauvais, Mollendorf, and you, 
it is because each suspects the other of 
treachery. You haven’t watched me 
because I am old, but because I am 
old I have been watching you. 
Mollendorf aspires to greatness, you 
have your gaze on the chancellorship, 
and curse me if the colonel isn’t look- 
ing after my old shoes! Am I to give 
up my uniform, my medals, and my 
plume—for nothing? And who the 
devil is this man Beauvais, since that 
is not his name? Is he a fine bird 
whose feathers have been plucked ? ”’ 

The minister did not respond to the 
question ; he began instead to fidget in 
his chair. 

““ When I gave my word to his high- 
ness the duke, it was without condi- 
tions. I asked no favors; I considered 
it my duty. Let us come to an 
understanding. Material comfort is 
necessary to a man of my age. Fine 
phrases and a medal or two more do 
not count. I am, then, to go to Servia. 
You were very kind to hide mein your 
cabinet.” 

“It was to show you that I had no 
secrets from you,” quickly. 

‘‘Let us pass on. Mollendorf is to 
go to Paris, where he will be a 
nonentity, while in his present office 
he is a power in the land— Devil 
take me, but it seems to me that we 
are all a pack of asses! Our gains 
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will not commensurate our losses. 
The navy? Well, we'll let that pass ; 
the colonel, I see, loves a joke.” 

“You forget our patriotism for the 
true house.” 

““ Why not give it its true name— 
self-interest.” 

‘Marshal, in heaven’s name, what 
has stirred your bile?” The minister 
was losing his patience, a bad thing for 
him to do in the presence of the old 
warrior. 

“It is something I’ve been swallow- 
ing this past year.”’ The marshal 
tipped the ash of his cigar into the 
waste basket. 

“Marshal, will you take the word 
not of the minister, but of the Von 
Wallenstein, that whatever my reward 
shall be for my humble services, yours 
shall not be less.”’ 

** Thanks, but I have asked for no 
reward. If I accepted gain for what 
I do, I should not be too old to 
blush.” 

**T do not understand.” 

‘“‘Self-interest binds us. I have 
nothing but pity for this king whose 
only crime is an archbishop; and I 
cannot accept gain at his expense; I 
should blush for shame. Had I my 
way, he should die in peace. He has 
not long to live. The archbishop— 
well, we cannot make kings, they are 
born. But there is one thing more: 
Over all your schemes is the shadow of 
Austria.” 

** Austria ?” 

“Yes. The colonel speaks of a 
power behind him. Bismarck looks 
hungrily towards Schleswig-Holstein. 
Austria casts amorous eyes at us. A 
protectorate? We did not need it. 
It was forced on us. When Austria 
assumed to dictate to us as to who 
should be king, she also robbed us of 
our true independence. Twenty years 
ago there was no duchy; it was all one 
kingdom. Who created this duchy 
when Albrecht came on the throne ? 
Austria. Why? If we live we shall 
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read.”” He rose, shook his lean legs. 
“IT have been for the most part 
neutral. I shall remain _ neutral. 


There is an undercurrent on which you 
have failed to reckon. Austria, mistress 
of the confederation. There are two 
men whom you must watch. One is 
the archbishop.”’ 

‘‘The archbishop?” The minister 
was surprised that the marshal should 
concur with the colonel. ‘And the 
other ?” 

‘Your friend the colonel,” starting 
for the door. 

The minister smiled. ‘* Will you not 
dine with me ?” he asked. 

“Thanks. But I have the Servian 
minister on my _ hands _ tonight. 
Apropos, tell the colonel that I decline 
Belgrade. I prefer to die at home.” 
And he vanished. 

Von Wallenstein reviewed the state- 
ments of both his visitors. 

“IT shall watch monseigneur the 
archbishop.” Then he added, with a 
half-smile, ‘‘God save us if the 
marshal’s sword were half so sharp as 
his tongue! It was careless of me to 
forget that I had shut him up in the 
cabinet.” 

Meanwhile Beauvais walked slowly 
toward his quarters, with his saber 
caught up under his arm. Once he 
turned and gazed at the palace, whose 
windows began to flash with light. 

“Yes, they are puppets and jackals, 
and Iam the lion. For all there shall 
serve my ends. I shall win, and when 
Ido—” He laughed silently. ‘ Well, 
I am a comely man, and madame the 
duchess shall be my wife.” 


Vi. 
MADEMOISELLE OF THE VEIL. 


The public park at night was a 
revelation to Maurice, who, lonely 
and restless, strolled over from the 
hotel in quest of innocent amuse- 
ment. He was none the worse for 
his unintended bath; indeed, if 
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anything, he was much the better for 
it. His imagination was excited. It 
was not every day that a man could, at 
one and the same time, fall out of a 
boat and into the presence of a princess 
of royal blood. He tried to remember 
all he had said to her, but only two 
utterances recurred to him: yet these 
caused him an exhilaration like the 
bouquet of old wine. He had told her 
that she was beautiful, indirectly, it 
was true; she had accepted his friend- 
ship, indirectly, it also was true. Now 
the logical sequence of all this was— 
But he broke into a light laugh. What 
little vanity he possessed was without 
conceit. Princesses of royal blood 
were beyond the reach of logical 
sequence ; and besides she was to be 
married on the twentieth of the month. 

He followed one of the paths which 
led to the pavilion. It wasa charming 
scene, radiant with gas lamps, the vivid 
kaleidoscope of gowns and uniforms. 
Beautiful faces flashed past him. There 
was in the air the vague essences of 
violet, rose and heliotrope. Sometimes 
he caught the echo of low laughter or 
the snatch, of a gay song. The light 
of the lamps shot out on the crinkled 
surface of the lake in tongues of 
quivering flame, which danced a brave 
vavotte with the phantom stars; and 
afar twinkfed the dipping oars. The 
brilliant pavilion, which rested partly 
over land and water, was thronged. 
The band was playing airs from the 
operas of the day, and Maurice suc- 
cumbed to the spell of romantic music. 
He leaned over the pavilion rail, and 
out of the blackness below he en- 
deavored to conjure up the face of Nell 
(or was it Kate?) who had danced 
with him at the embassies in Vienna, 
fenced and rode with him, till—till— 
With a gesture of impatience he flung 
away the end of his cigar. Memory 
was altogether too elusive: it was 
neither Nell nor Kate he saw smiling 
up at him, nor anybody else in the 
world but the Princess Alexia, whose 
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eyes were like wine in a sunset, whose 
lips were as red as the rose of Tours in 
France, and whose voice was sweeter 
than that throbbing up from the ‘cello. 
If he thought much more of her, there 
would be a logical sequence on his side. 
He laughed again—with an effort— 
and settled back in his chair to renew 
his interest in the panorama revolving 
around him. 

‘‘ They certainly know how to live 
in these countries,” he thought, “ for 
all their comic operas. All I need, to 
have this fairy scene made complete, is 
a woman to talk to. By George, what’s 
to hinder me from finding one?” he 
added, seized by the spirit of mischief. 
He turned his head this way and that. 
“Ah! doubtless there is the one I’m 
looking for.” 

Seated alone at a table behind him 
was a woman dressed in gray. Her 
back was toward him, but he lost none 
of the beautiful contour of her figure. 
She wore a gray Alpine hat, below the 
rim of which rebellious little curls 
escaped, curls of a fine red-brown, 
which, as they trailed to the nape of 
the firm white neck, lightened into a 
ruddy gold. Her delicate head was 
turned aside, and to all appearances 
her gaze. was directed to the entrance 
of the pavilion. A heavy blue veil 
completely obscured her features: 
though Maurice could see a rose-tinted 
ear and the shadow of a curving chin 
and throat, which promised much. To 
a man there is always a mystery lurk- 
ing behind a veil. So he rose, walked 
past her, returned and deliberately sat 
down in the chair opposite to hers. 
The fact that gendarmes moved among 
the crowd did not disturb him. 

‘Good evening, mademoiselle,” he 
said, politely lifting his hat. 

She straightened haughtily. “ Mon- 
sieur,” she said, resentment, conster- 
nation and indignation struggling to 
dominate her tones, “I did not give 
you permission to sit down. You are 
impertinent ! ” 
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“O, no,” Maurice declared. “I am 
not impertinent. The truth is, I am 
lonesome. In all Bleiberg I haven’t a 
soul to talk to, excepting the hotel 
waiters, and they are uninteresting. 
Grant me the privilege of conversing 
with you for a moment. We shall 
never meet again; and I should not 
know you if we did. Whether you are 
old or young, plain or beautiful, it 
matters not. My only wish is to talk 
to a woman, to hear a woman’s voice.” 

“Shall I call a gendarme, monsieur, 
and have him search for your nurse ?” 
The attitude which accompanied these 
words was anything but assuring. 


He, however, evinced no alarm. He 
even laughed. ‘“ That was good! We 
shall get along finely, I am sure.” 

“ Monsieur,” she said, rising, “I 


repeat that I do not desire your com- 
pany, nor to remain in the presence of 
your unspeakable effrontery.” 

“I beseech you!” implored Maurice, 
also rising. “I ama foreigner, lone- 
some, unhappy, thousands of miles from 
home—-” 

“You are English?” suddenly. She 
stood with the knuckle of her fore- 
finger on her lips as if ruminating. She 
sat down. 

Maurice, greatly surprised, also sat 
down. 


” 


“English?” he repeated. His 
thought was: “What the deuce! 
This is the third time I have been 


asked that. Who is this gay Lothario 
the women seem to be expecting ?”’ 
To her he continued: “And why do 
you ask me that ?”’ 

“Perhaps it is your accent. And 
what do you wish to say to me, mon- 
sieur?"’ It was a voice of quality ; all 
the anger had gone from it. She 
leaned on her elbows, her chin in her 
palms, and through the veil he caught 
the sparkle of a pair of wonderful eyes. 
‘Let us converse in English,’ she 
added. “It is so long since I had 
occasion to speak in that tongue.” She 
repeated her question. 


“ O, I had no definite plan outlined,” 
he answered ; “just generalities, with 
the salt of repartee to season.” He 
pondered over this sudden transition 
from wrath to mildness. An English- 


man? Very well; it might grow 
interesting. 


“Ts it customary among the English 
to request to speak to strangers with- 
out the usual formalities of an intro- 
duction ?” 

“ I cannot say that it is,’’ he answered 
truthfully enough; ‘‘ but the procedure 
is never without a certain charm and 
excitement.” 

‘“*Ah; then you were led to address 
me merely by the love of adventure ?” 

“That is it; the love of adventure. 
I should not have spoken to you had 
you not worn the veil.” He remarked 
that her English was excellent. 

“You differ from the average Eng- 
lishman, who is usually wrapt up in 
himself and has no desire to talk to 
strangers. You have been a soldier.” 

The evolutions of his cane ceased. 
‘How in the world did you guess 
that ?”’ surprised beyond measure. 

‘Perhaps there is something sugges- 
tive in your shoulders.” 

He tried to peer behind the veil, but 
in vain. ‘Am I speaking to one I have 
met before ? ” 

“I believe not; indeed, 
positive.” 

“T have been a soldier, but 
shoulders did not tell you that.” 

‘“* Perhaps I have the gift of clairvoy- 


sir, I am 


my 


ance,” gazing again towards _ the 
g 
entrance. 
“Or perhaps you have been to 
Vienna.” 
‘““Who knows. Most Englishmen 


are, or have been, soldiers.” 

“That is true.” Inwardly, ‘“ There's 
my friend the Englishman again. She’s 
guessing closer than she_ knows. 
Curious; she has mistaken me _ for 
some one she does not know, if that is 
possible. He was somewhat in a haze. 
‘“Well, you have remarkable eyes. 
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However, let us talk of a more interest- 
ing subject. You, too, love adventure, 
that is, if I remark the veil rightly.” 
“Yes; I like to see without being 
seen. But, of course, behind this love 


of adventure which you possess, there is . 


an important mission.” 


“Ah!” he thought ; ‘you are not 
quite sure of me. lend, “Yes, I 
came here to witness the comic 
opera.” 

“The comic opera? I do _ not 
understand.” 


‘‘T believed that there was going to 
be trouble between the duchy and the 
kingdom, but unfortunately the prima 
donna has refused the part.” 

“The prima donna?” in a muffled 
voice. ‘* Whom do you mean ?” 

“Son Altesse la Grande Duchesse ! 
‘Voici le sabre de mon pere!’” And 
he whistled a bar from Offenbach, his 
eves dancing. 

* Sir !—I T~you do wrong to laugh 
at us!” a flash from the half-hidden 
eyes. 

‘ Forgive me if [ have offended you, 
but I—” . 

“Ah, sir, but you who live in a 
powerful country think we little folk 
have no hearts, that we have no 
wrongs to redress, no dreams of con- 
quest and of,power. You are wrong.” 

‘And whose side do you defend ? ” 

‘I am a woman,” was the equivocal 
answer. 

* Which means that you are uncer- 
tain.” 

“T have long since made up my 
mind.” 

‘Wonderful! I always thought a 
woman’s mind was like a timetable, 
subject to immediate change. So you 
have made up your mind?” 

“I was born with its purpose de- 
fined,” coldly. 

‘* Ah, now I begin to doubt.” 

“What?” with a still lower degree 
of warmth. 

“That you are a woman. Only 
goddesses do not change their minds— 
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sometimes. Well, then, you are on the 
weakest side.” 

‘“‘ Or the stronger, since there are two 
sides.” 

*“‘ And the stronger ?” persistently. 

“The side which is not the weaker. 
But the subject is what you English 
call taboo. It is treading on delicate 
ground to talk politics in the open— 
especially in Bleiberg.”’ 

“What a diplomat you would 
make!” he cried with enthusiasm. 
Certainly this was a red-letter day in 
his calendar. This adventure almost 
equaled the other, and, besides, in this 
instance, his hide was dry; he could 
enjoy it more thoroughly. Who could 
this unknown be? “If only you 
understood the mystery with which you 
have enshrouded yourself? ” 

“I do.” She drew the veil more 
firmly about her chin.” 

‘Grant me a favor.’ 

“T am talking to you, sir.” 

This candor did not disturb him. 
“The favour I ask is that you will lift 
the corner of your veil; otherwise you 
will haunt me.” 

“IT am doomed to haunt you, then. 
If I should lift the corner of my veil 
something terrible would happen.” 

“What! Are you so beautiful as 
that ?”’ 

There was a flash of teeth behind the 
veil, followed by the ripple of soft 
laughter. “ It is difficult to believe you 
to be English, You are more like one 
of those absurd Americans.” 

Maurice did not like the adjective. 
“Tam one of them,” wondering what 
the effect of this admission would be. 
“IT am not English, but of the brother 
race. Forgive me if I have imposed 
on you, but it was your fault. You 
said that I was English, and I was too 
lonescme to enlighten you.” 

“ You are an American?” She began 
to tap her gloved fingers against the 
table. 

“Yoa." 

Then, to she 


his astonishment, 
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gave way to laughter, honest and 
hearty. ‘‘How dense of me not to 


have known the moment you addressed 
me! Who but the American holds in 
scorn custom’s formalities and usages ? 
Your grammar is good, so good that 
my mistake is pardonable. The 
American is always so like the ter- 
rible infant; and you are a_ choice 
example.” 

Maurice was not so pleased as he 
might have been. His ears burned. 
Still, he went forward bravely. ‘“‘A 
man never pretends to be an English- 
man without getting into trouble.” 

“1 did not ask to speak to you. No 
one ever pretends to be an American. 
Why is it you are always ashamed of 
your country?” with malice afore- 
thought. 

Maurice experienced the sting of 
many bees. I see that your experience 
is limited to imposters. I, mademoi- 
selle, am proud of my country, the 
great, free land which stands aside 
from the turmoil and laughs at your 
petty squabbles, your kings, your 
princes. Laugh at me, I deserve it for 
not minding my own business, but do 
not laugh at my country.” His face 
was flushed ; he was almost angry. It 
was not her words, it was the contempt 
with which she had invested them. 
But immediately he was ashamed of 
his outburst. ‘ Ah, mademoiselle, you 
have tricked me; you have found the 
vulnerable part in my armor. I have 
spoken like a child. Permit me to 
apologize for my apparent lack of 
breeding.” He rose, bowed, and made 
as though to depart. 

*“Sit down, monsieur,” she _ said, 
picking up her French again. ‘I 
forgive you. I do more: I admire. I 
see that your freak had nothing behind 
it but mischief. No woman need fear 
a man who colors when his country is 
made the subject of a jest.” 

All his anger evaporated. 
an invitation, and he accepted it. 
resumed his seat. 


This was 
He 


.impotently on the sands, the forgetful- 





‘* The truth is, as I remarked, I was 


lonesome. I know that I have com- 
mitted a transgression, but the veil 
tempted me.” 

“It is of no matter. A few moments,ff 
and you will be gone. I am waiting 
for some one. You may talk till that 
person comes.” Her voice was now in 
its natural tone; and he was convinced 
that if her face was half so sweet, she 
must possess rare beauty. ‘‘ Hush!” 
as the band began to breathe forth 
Chopin’s polonaise. They listened till 
the music ceased. 

‘““Ah!” said he rapturously, “the 
polonaise! When you hear it, does 
there not recur to you some dreams of 


bygone happy hours, the sibilant 
murmur of fragrant night winds 


through the crisp foliage, the faint call 
of Diana’s horn from the woodlands, 
moon-fairies dancing on the spider- 
webs, the glint of the dew on the roses, 
the far-off music of the surges tossing 


ness of time and place and care, and 
not a cloud twixt you and the heavens? 
Ah, the polonaise! ” 

‘“Surely you must be a_ poet!” 
declared the Veil, when the panegyric 
was done. 

“No,” said he modestly; ‘‘ I never 
was quite poor enough for that exalted 
position.” He had recovered his good 
humor. 

‘Indeed, you begin to interest me. 





What is your occupation when not in 
search of—comic operas ?” 

‘“*T serve Ananias.” ? 
‘‘Ananias?” A pause. “Ah, you 
are a diplomat.” 

** How clever of you to guess.” 

“Yours is a careless country,’ 
observed the Veil. 

“‘ Careless ?”” mystified. 

“Yes, to send forth her green and 
salad youth. Eh, bien! There are 
hopes for you. If you live you will 
grow old; you will become bald and 
reserved; you will not speak to 
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THE PUPPET CROWN 


for permit me, monsieur, who am wise, 
to tell you that it is a dangerous 
practice.” 

‘And do I look so very young ?” 

“Your beard is that of a boy’s.” 

‘* David slew Goliath.” 

‘‘ At least you have a ready tongue,” 
laughing. 

‘“‘ And you told me that I had been a 
soldier.” 

But to this she had nothing to say. 

‘Tam older than you think, Made- 
moiselle of the Veil. I have been a 
soldier; I have seen hard service, too. 
Mine is no cushion sword. Youth? 
‘Tis a virtue, not a crime ; and, besides, 
it is an excellent disguise.” 

For some time she remained pen- 
sive. 

“You are thinking of something, 
mademoiselle.” 

‘Do you like adventure ?”’ 

‘I subsist on it.” 

‘You have been a soldier; you are, 
then, familiar with the use of arms ?”’ 

‘ They tell me so,” modestly. What 
was coming ? 

‘‘T have some influence. 
vou?” 

“On my honor,”’ puzzled yet eager. 

‘There may be a comic opera, as 
you call it. War is not so impossible 
as to be laughed at. The dove may fly 
away and the ravens come.” 

‘Who in thunder might this woman 
be?” he thought. 

‘ And,” went on the Veil, “an extra 
sabre might be useful. Give me your 
address, in case I should find it neces- 
sary to send for you.” 

Now, Maurice was a wary youth. 
Under ordinary circumstances he would 
have given a fictitious address to this 
strange sybil with the prophesy of war; 
for he had accosted her only in the 
spirit of fun. But here was the key 
which he had been seeking, the key to 
all that had brought him to Bleiberg. 


May I trust 











Intrigue, adventure, or whatever it was, 
and to whatever end, he plunged into 
it. He drew out a card case, selected a 
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card on which he wrote, ‘“ Room 12, 
Continental,” and passed it over the 


table. She read it, and slipped it into 
her purse. 

Maurice thought: 
join the army with 
officers ? ” 

While the pantomime took place, a 
man pushed by Maurice’s chair and 
crossed over to the table recently oc- 
cupied by him. He sat down, lit a 
short pipe, rested his feet on the lower 
rung of the ladder-like railing, and con 
templated the western hills, which by 
now were enveloped in moon mists. 
Neither Maurice nor his mysterious 
vis-a-vis remarked him. Indeed, his 
broad back afforded “but small attrac- 
tion. And if he puffed his pipe fiercely, 
nobody cared since the breeze carried 
the smoke waterward. 

After putting the card into her purse, 
mademoiselle of the veil’s gaze once 
more wandered toward the entrance, 
and this time it grew fixed. Maurice 
naturally followed it, and he saw a tall 
soldier in fatigue dress elbowing his 
way through the crush. Many moved 
aside for him; those in uniform 
saluted. 

‘* Monsieur,” came from behind the 
veil, “you may go now. I dismiss you. 
If I have need of you I promise to send 
for you.” 

He stood up. “I thank you for the 
entertainment and the promise you 
extend. I shall be “easily found,” 
committing himself to nothing. I sup- 
pose you are a person of importance in 
affairs.” 

“Tt is not unlikely. I see that you 
love adventure for its own sake, for you 
have not asked me if it be the duchy or 
the kingdom. Adieu, monsieur,” with 
a careless wave of the gray gloved 
hand. “ Adieu!” 

He took his dismissal heroically and 
shot a final glance at the approaching 
soldier. His brows came together. 

“Where,” he murmured, “have I 
seen that picturesque countenance 
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before? Not in Europe; but where ?”’ 
He caught the arm of a passing gen- 
darme. ‘“‘ Who is that gentleman in 
fatigue uniform, coming this way?” 

“That, monsieur,”’ answered the gen- 
darme in tones not unmixed with awe, 
“is Col. Beauvais of the Royal cuiras- 
siers.”” 

TROMES. « « » 
not remember the name. 
had experiences to-day. And for what 
house is mademoiselle of the veil ? 
Ravens? War? ‘Voici le sabre ce 
mon pere!’” 

And with a gay laugh he went his way. 

‘Meanwhile Col. Beauvais arrived at 
the table, tipped his hat to the Veil, 
who rose and laid a hand on his arm. 
He guided her through the pressing 
crowds. 

“Ah, madame,” he said, “you are 
very brave to choose such a rendez- 
vous. 

“ Danger is a tonic to the ill-spirited,” 
was the reply. 

“Tf ought should happen to you 

‘“It was in accord with her wishes 
that Iam here. She suffers from im- 
patience; and I would risk much to 
satisfy her whims.” 

“So would I, madam; even life.” 
There was a tremor of passion in his 
voice, but she appeared not to notice it. 
‘*Here is a nook out of the glare of 
the lights; we may talk here with 
safety.” 

“* And what is the news ?”’ she asked. 

“This: The man remains still in 
obscurity. But he shall be found. 
Listen,” and his voice fell into a whisper. 

“ Austria ?’’ Mademoiselle of the veil 
pressed her hands together in excite- 
ment. “Is it true?’ 

“Did I not promise you? It is so 
true that the end is in sight. Con- 
spiracy is talked openly in the streets, 
in the cafes, everywhere. The Osians 
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will be sand in the face of a tidal wave. 
A word from me, and Kronau follows 
it. It all would be so easy were it not 
for the archbishop.” 


‘* The archbishop? ”’ contemptuously. 

‘*Ay, madam; he isa man so deep, 
with a mind so abyssmal, that I would 
give 10 years of my life for a flash of 
his thoughts. He has some project; 
apparently he gives his whole time to 
the king. He loves this weak man 
Leopold; he has sacrificed the red hat 
for him, for the hat would have taken 
him to Italy, as we who procured it 
intended it should.” 

‘*The archbishop? Trust me; one 
month from now he will be recalled. 
That is the news I have for you.” 

“You have taken a weight from my 
mind. What do you think in regard 
to the rumour of the prince and the 
peasant girl?” 

‘It afforded me much amusement. 
You are a man of fine inventions.”’ 

*‘Gaze toward the upper end of the 
pavilion, the end which we have just 
left. Yes—there. I am having the 
owner of those broad shoulders watched. 
That gendarme leaning against the 
pillar follows him wherever he goes.” 

** Who is he?” 

‘* That Iam trying to ascertain. This 
much—he is an Englishman.” 

Mademoiselle of the veil laughed. 
‘‘Pardon my irrelevancy, but the re- 
membrance of a recent adventure of 
mine was too strong.” 

Maurice could not regain his interest 
in the scene. He strolled in and out of 
the moving groups, but no bright eyes 
or winning smiles allured him.  Im- 
pelled by curiosity, he began to draw 
near the shadowed nook. Curiosity in 
a journalist is innate, and time nor 
change can efface it Curiosity in those 





things which do not concern us is 
wrong. Ethics disavows the practice, 


though philosophy sustains it. Perhaps 
in this instance Maurice was _philo- 
sophical, not ethical. Perhaps he wanted 
to hear the woman’s voice again, which 
was excusable. Perhaps it was neither 
the one nor the other, but fate which 
directed his footsteps. Certain it is that 
the subsequent adventures would never 
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THE PUPPET CROWN 


have happened had he gone about his 


business, which he_ should have 
done. 
*'Who is this who stares at us?” 


asked Beauvais, with a piercing glance 
and a_ startled movement of his 
shoulders. 

“A disciple of Pallas and a pupil of 
Mars,” was the answer. “I have been 
recruiting, colonel. There is sharpness 
sometimes in new blades. Do not draw 
him with your eyes.” 

The colonel continued his scrutiny, 
however, and there was an ugly droop 
at the corners of his mouth, though it 
was partly hidden under his moustache. 

Maurice, aware that he was not 
wanted, passed along, having in mind 
to regain his former seat by the railing, 

“Colonel,” be mused, ‘“ your face 
grows more familiar every moment. It 
was not associated with agreeable 
things. But what were they? Hang 
it! you shall have a place in my thoughts 
till I have successfully labeled you. 
Humph! Some one seems to have 
appropriated my seat.” 

He viewed with indecision the broad 
back of the interloper, who at that 
moment turned his head. At the sight 
of that bronzed profile Maurice gave 
an ejaculation of surprise and delight. 
He stepped forward and dropped his 
hand on the sfranger’s shoulder. 

“John Fitzgerald, or henceforth garlic 
shall be my salad!”’ he cried in loud 
exultant tones. 

VII 
SOME DIALOGUE. A SPRAINED ANKLE, 
AND SOME SOLDIERS 

The stranger returned Maurice’s 
salute with open-mouthed dismay; the 
monocle fell from his eye, he grasped 
the table with one hand and pushed 
back the chair with the other, while 
Maurice heard the name of an ex- 
ceedingly warm place. 

The gendarme, who was _ leaning 
against the pillar, straightened, opened 
his jaws, snapped them, and hurried off. 


32. 


‘“* Maurice—Maurice Carewe ?™ said 
the bewildered Englishman. 

“ No one else, though I must say you 
do not seem very glad to see me,” 
Maurice answered, conscious that he 
was all things but welcome. 

“Hang you, I’m not!” incogitantly. 

“Go to the devil, then!” cried 
Maurice, hotly. 

“Gently,” said Fitzgerald, catching 
Maurice by the coat and pulling him 
down into a chair. ‘‘Confound you, 
could you not have made - yourself 
known to me without yelling my name 
at the top of your voice ?”’ 

“Are you ashamed of it?” asked 
Maurice, loosing his coat. 

“I’m afraid of it,” the Englishman 
admitted, in a lowered voice. ‘“ And 
your manly, resonant tones have cast it 
abroad. I am here incognito.” 

““Who the deuce are you?” cooling 
none. 

‘*T am Don Japhet of Armenia ; that 
is to say, I am a marked man. And 
now, as you would inelegantly express 
it, you have put a tagon me. When I 
left you in Vienna the other day I lied 
to you. I am sorry. I should have 
trusted you, only I did not wish you to 
risk your life. You would have insisted 
on coming along.” 

‘* Risked my life ?’’ echoed Maurice. 
“How many times have I not risked 
it? By the way,” impressed by a 
sudden thought, ““are you the English- 
man every one seems to be expecting.” 

“Yes.” Fitzgerald knocked his pipe 
against the railing. ‘“‘] am the man. 
Worse luck! Was any one near when 
you called me by name?” 

“Only one of those wooden gen- 
darmes.”’ 

“Only one of those wooden gen- 
darmes!” ironically. ‘‘Only one of 
those dogs who have been at my heels 
ever since I arrived. And he, having 
heard, has gone back to his master. 
Well, since you have started the ball 
rolling, it is no more than fair that you 
should see the game to its end.” 


> 
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“What's it all about?” asked 
Maurice, his astonishment growing and 
growing. 

‘** Where are your rooms ?” 

“You have something important to 
tell me?” 

* Perhaps you may think so. 
Continental ? Come along.” 

They passed out of the pavilion, along 
the path to the square, thence to the 
terrace of the Continental, which they 
mounted. Not a word was said, but 
Maurice -was visibly excited, and by 
constant gnawing ruined his cigar. He 
conducted his friend to the room on the 
second floor, the window of which 
opened on a private balcony. Here he 
placed two chairs and a small table: 
and with a bottle of tokayer between 
them they became seated. 

“ What's it all about?” 

“Oh, only a crown and a few millions 
in money.” 

“Oh, a crown and a few millions 
in money,” repeated Maurice very 
slowly, for his mind could scarcely 
accept Fitzgerald and _ these two 
greatest treasures of earth. 

A gendarme had leisurely followed 
them from the park. He took aside a 
porter and quietly plied him with 
questions. Evidently the answers were 
satisfactory, for he at once departed. 

Maurice stared at the Englishman. 

“Knocks you up a bit, eh?” said 
Fitzgerald. ‘“ Well, I am rather sur- 
prised myself, that is to say, I was.” 

‘‘ Fire away,” said Maurice. 

* To begin with, if I do not see the 
king to-morrow, it is now likely that I 
never shall.” 

“ The king ?”’ 

‘My business 
majesty.” 

Maurice filled the glasses and pushed 
one across the table. 

“ Here’s!” said he, and gulped. 


At the 


here is with his 


Fitzgerald drank slowly, however, as 
if arranging in his mind the salient 
points in his forthcoming narrative. 

‘‘T have never been an extraordinarily 


communicative man; what I shall tell 
you is known only to my former colonel. 
At Calcutta, where we first met, I was 
but a lieutenant in Her Majesty’s. To- 
day l am burdened with riches such as 
I know not how to use, and possess 
a title which sounds strange in my 
ears.” 

The dim light from the gas jet in 
the room flickered over his face, and 
Maurice saw that it was slightly con- 
torted, as if by pain. 

“ My father was Lord Fitzgerald.” 

“What!” cried Maurice, “the 
diplomat? the historian? the mil- 
lionaire ? ” 

“The same. Thirteen years ago we 
parted—a misunderstanding. I never 
saw him again. Six months ago he 
died and left me a fortune, a title and a 
strange legacy; and it is this legacy 
which brings me to Bleiberg. Do you 
know the history of Leopold ? ” 

‘‘I do. This throne belongs to the 
house of Auersperg, and the Osian 
usurps. The fact that the minister of 
the duchess has been discredited was 
what brought me here. Continue.” 

And Fitzgerald proceeded briefly to 
acquaint the other with the strange 
caprice of his father; how, when he 
left Bleiberg he had been waylaid and 
the certificate demanded; how he had 
entrusted them to his valet, who had 
gone by another route; how the duke 
had sought him in Vienna and made 
offers, bribes, and threats ; how he had 
laughed at all, and sworn that Duke 
Josef would never be a king. 

‘“‘ My father wished to save Leopold 
in spite of himself; and then, he had 
no love, for Josef. At a dinner given 
at the legation, there was among others 
a toast to Her Majesty. The duke 
laughed and tossed the wine to the 
floor. It lost him his crown, for my 
father never forgave the insult. When 
the duke died his daughter took up the 
work with surprising vigor. It was all 
useless ; father was a rock, and would 
listen neither to bribes nor threats. 
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THE PUPPET CROWN 


Now they .are after me. They have 
hunted me in India, London, and 
Vienna. I am an obscure soldier, with 
all my titles and riches; they threaten 
me with death. But I am here, and 
my father’s wishes shall be carried out. 
That is all. I am glad that we have 
come together ; you have more invention 
than I have.” 

“But why did you come yourself ? 


You could have sent an agent. That 
would have been simple.” 
“ An agent might be bonght. It was 


necessary for me to come. However, 
[ might have waited till the 2oth. I 
should have come openly and informed 
the British minister of my mission. 
As to the peasants, they could have 
waited. Perhaps my fears are without 
foundation, unless you have been the 
unconscious cause of my true name 
being known. Every one knows the 
story. It is known as Fitzgerald’s 
folly, and has gone the rounds of the 
diplomatic circles for ten years. I 
shall ask for an audience tomorrow 
morning.” 

‘* The same day that the princess is 
to be married,” mused his auditor. 
‘What a yarn for the papers!” his 
love of sensation being always close to 
the surface. ‘‘ Your father,” you say, 
took 4,000,000 crowns; what became 
of the fifth ? ” 

‘The duke was permitted to secure 
that.” : 

‘*A kind of court plaster for his 
wounds, eh? Why don’t you get that 
other million and run the kingdom 
yourself? It’s a great opportunity.” 
Maurice laughed. 

‘‘Her royal highness must not be 
forgotten. My father thought much of 
her.” 

‘But really I do not see why you 
are putting yourself to all this trouble. 
The king will pay off the indebtedness; 
the kingdom is said to be rich, or 
Austria wouldn’t meddle with it.”’ 

“The king, on the 2oth of this 
month, will be some 3,000,000 short.” 


“*And since he cannot pay he is 
bankrupt. Ah, I see the plan. The 
duke knew that he wouldn’t be able to 
pay.” 

** You have hit it squarely.” 

“ But Austria, having placed Leopold 
here, is his sponsor.” 

‘Austria has too many debts of her 
own; she will have to disavow het 
protege, which is a fact not unthought 
of by the house of Auersperg. By 
constant machination of intrigue the 
king’s revenues have been so depleted 
that ordinary debts are troublesome. 
The archbishop, to stave off the 
probable end, brought about the 
alliance between the houses of Carnavia 
and Osia. My business here is to 
arrange for a ten years’ renewai of the 
loan, and that is what the duchess 
wishes to prevent, mon ami. What's 
to become of the king and his daughter 
if aught in the way of mishap should 
befall me? I have not seen the king, 
but I have seen her royal highness.” 

‘“* What is she like ?”” Maurice asked 
innocently. He saw no reason why he 
should confide to the Englishman his 
own adventure.” 

‘“I'm not much of a judge,” said 
Fitzgerald cautiously. “I have lived 
most of my life in cantonments where 
women were old and ran mostly to 
tongue. I should say that she is 
beautiful.” A short sigh followed this 
admission. 

‘‘“Ah!” said Maurice with a loud 
laugh to cover the sudden pang of 
jealousy which seized him; “in grati- 
tude for saving her father’s throne the 
daughter will fall in love with you. It 
is what the dramatist calls logical 
sequence.” 

‘Why don’t you write novels; your 
imagination has no bounds ?” 

‘‘ Writing novels is too much like 
work. But I’mserious. Your position 
in the world to-day is nearly equal to 
hers, and certainly more secure. Ah, 
yes, I must not forget that prince. 
He’s a lucky dog—and so are you, for 
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that matter. Millions and titles! And 
I have slapped you cavalierly on the 
back, smoked your cigars, and drank 
your whiskey, and beat you at poker!” 
comically. 

‘Ah, Maurice, it is neither wealth 
nor titles; it is feedom. I am like a 
boy out of school for good and all. 
Women, the society of women, who 
are the salt of earth; that is what I 
want. I have knocked out 13 years of 
my life in furnace holes, and have not 
met or spoken to a dozen young women 
in all that time. How I envy you! 
You know everyone; you have seen 
the world, you are at home in Paris, 
or London, or Vienna, you have en- 
joyed all I wish to enjoy. 

‘Why did you ever get into the 
army ? 

** You ought to know.” 

‘But it was bread and butter to 
me.” 

* Well, I was young; I saw fame and 
glory. lf the matter under hand is 
closed to-morrow, what do you say to 
the Carpathians and bears? I shail 
not remain here; someone will be 
looking for blood. What do you say?” 

“I don’t know,” said Maurice, 
thoughtfully. He was thinking of 
mademoiselle of the veil and her 
prophecy of ravens. ‘“‘I don’t know 
that I shall be able. It is my opinion 
that your part in the affair is only a 
curtain raiser to graver things. Every- 
one of importance in town goes about 
with an air of expectancy. I never 
saw anything like it. It is the king, 
the archbishop and the chancellor 
against two hundred thousand. You’re 
a soldier; can’t you smell powder ? ” 

“Powder? You do not believe the 
duchess mad enough to wage war?” 

‘Trust a woman to do what no one 
dreams she will.’” 

‘* But Austria would be about her 
ears in a minute!” 

““Maybe. Have you seen this Col. 
Beauvais of the Royal Cuirassiers, the 
actual head of the army here ?” 


‘*A fine soldier,” said the English- 
man, heartily. 
and wields a sabre as if it were a piece 
of straw.” 

‘TI can hold a pretty good blade my- 
self; I’ve an idea that I can lick him 
at both games.” 

Fitzgerald laughed good-naturedly. 
‘* There is the one flaw in your make- 
up. I admit your horsemanship; but 
the sabre! Believe me, it is only the 
constant practice and a wrist of iron 
which makes the sabre formidable. 
You say you are more familiar with the 
pen; I dare say you could best him at 
that.” 

“What makes you think I cannot 
lick him ?” 

‘*Since when has the sabre and the 
civilian been on terms? And these 
continental sabres are matchless, the 
finest in the world. I trust you will 
steer clear of the colonel; if you have 
any chailenge in mind, spring it on me, 
and I'll let you down easy.” Then: 
“Why the devil do you want to lick 
him, anyway ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Maurice. ‘I 
had a close range to-night, and some- 
how the man went against the grain. 
Well, Jack, I'll stay with you in this 
affair, though, as the county judge at 
home would say it’s out of my circuit.” 

They shook hands across the table. 

“Come,” said Fitzgerald ; ‘‘a toast, 
for I must be going.” 

“What do you say 
highness ? ” 

‘*Let us make it general: to all 
women!” 

They set down the glasses and shook 
hands again. 

“It seemed good to run across vou 
in Vienna, Maurice. You were one of 
the bright spots in the old days.” 

“Do you want me to walk with you 
to the Grand? It’s a fine night,” said 
Maurice, waving his hand toward the 
moon. ‘‘ By George, what a beautiful 
place this end of Bleibergis! I do 
not wonder that the duchess covets it.” 


to her royal 
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“No, I'll go alone. All I have to do 
is to march straight up the Strasse.” 

“ Well, good night and good luck to 
you,” said Maurice, as he led the Eng- 
lishman into the hallway. ‘‘ Look me 
up when you have settled the business. 
I say, cut it gets me; it’s the strangest 
thing I ever heard.” And he waited till 
the soldierly form disappeared below 
the landing. 

Then he went back to his chair on 
the balcony to think it over. At 4 
o'clock that afternoon he had grumbled 
of dullness. He lit a pipe, and con- 
templated the soft and delicate blues of 
earth and heaven, the silvern flashes on 
the lake, and the slim violet threads of 
smoke which wavered above his head. 
It was late. Now and then the sound 
of a galloping horse was borne up by 
the breeze, and presently Maurice 
heard the midnight bell boom forth 
from the sleepy spires of the cathedral 
—where the princess was to be married. 
One by one the lamps of the park went 
out, but the moon shone on, lustrous 
and splendid. First he reviewed his 
odd adventure in the archbishop’s 
gardens. He had spoken to princesses 
before, but they were women of the 
world, hothouse roses that bloom and 
wither in a short space. The atmos- 
phere which surrounded this princess 
was idyllic,e pastoral. She had seen 
nothing of the world, its sports and 
pastimes, and the art of playing at love 
was unknown to her. Again he could 
see her serious eyes, the delicate chin 
and mouth, the oval cheeks, and the 
dog who followed in her steps. Here 
was an indelible picture which time 
could never efface. Something stirred 
in his heart, and he sighed. And ah, 
the woman in the veil! Who could 
she be? And the more he thought of 
her the moreconvinced he was that she 
stood high in the service of any one 
but Leopold of Osia. And Fitzgerald! 
That sober old soldier concerned with 
crownsand millions! It was incredible; 
it was almost laughable. They had 
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met up country in India, and had 
hunted, and Maurice had saved the 
Englishman’s life. Occasionally they 
had corresponded. 

‘Well, to bed,” said the young 
diplomat. ‘“ This has been a full day.” 
And, like the true newspaper man he 
was, for all his diplomacy, he emptied 
the bottle and entered the room. He 
was about to disrobe, when some one 
rapped onthe door. He opened it, and 
beheld a man in the livery of the Grand 
hotel. He was out of breath, for he was 
breathing hard. 

‘* Herr Carewe ?” 

“Yes. What’s wanted ?” 

“Herr Hamilton—” 

‘Hamilton? O, yes. Goon.” 

‘‘Herr Hamilton bade me tell your 
excellency that in returning to the 
hotel he sprained his ankle, and 
wishes to know if herr would not be so 
kind as to spend the night with him.” 

“Certainly. Run down to the office, 
and I shall be with you shortly.” 
Again alone, Maurice opened his trunk. 
He brought forth a pint flask of brandy, 
some old handkerchiefs to be used as 
bandages, and a box of salve he used 
for bruises when on hunting expeditions. 
In turning over his clothes his hand 
came into contact with his old army 
revolver. He scratched his head. ‘* No, 
it’s too much like a cannon, andthere’s 
no room for it in my pockets.” He 
pushed it aside, rose and slammed the 
lid of thetrunk. ‘‘ Sprained his ankle? 
He wasn’t gone more than an hour. 
How the deuce is he to see the king to- 
morrow ? Probably wishes to appoint 
me his agent. That’s it. Very well.” 
And he proceeded to the office, where 
he found the messenger waiting for 
him. ‘‘ Come on, and put life into your 
steps.” 

Together they traversed the moonlit 
thoroughfare. Few persons were astir. 
Once the night patrol clattered by. 
They passed through the markets, and 
not far ahead they could see the univer- 
sity. It looked like a city prison. 
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** That is the hotel, herr,’’ said the 
messenger. 

They entered. Maurice approached 
the proprietor, who was pale and 
flurried: but as Maurice had _ never 
seen the natural repose of his counten- 
ance, he thought nothing of it. 

“My friend, Herr Hamilton, has met 
with an accident. Where is his 
room ?’ 

“No. g: Johann will show you.” 
He acted as if he had something more 
to say, but a glance from the round- 
faced porter silenced him. Maurice lost 
a good deal by not seeing this glance. 
He followed the messenger up the stairs. 

There were notransoms. The corri- 
dor was devoid of illumination. The 
porter struck a match and held it close 
to the panel of a door under which a 
thread of light streamed. 

‘This is it, herr,” he bawled, so 
loudly that Maurice startled. 

‘‘ There was no need of waking the 
dead to tell me,” he growled. 

The door opened, and before Maurice 
could brace himself—for the interior of 
the room made all plain to him—he 
was violently pushed over the thresh- 
old on to his knees. He was up in an 
instant. . The room was filled with 
soldiers, foot soldiers of the king, so it 
seemed. 

“What the devil is this?” he de- 
manded, brushing his knees and cursing 
himself because he had not brought his 
Colt when fate had put it almost in his 
hand. 

“It is a banquet, young man. We 
were waiting for the guest of honor.” 

Maurice turned to the speaker, and 
saw a medium-sized man with gray 
hair and a frosty stubble of a mous- 
tache. He wore no insignia of office. 
Indeed, as Maurice gazed from one 
man to the next he saw that there were 
no officers: and it came to him that 
these were not soldiers of the king. 
He was inatrap. He thought quickly. 
Fitzgerald was in trouble, perhaps on 
his account. Where was he? 





‘“‘T do not see my friend who sprained 
his ankle,” he said coolly. 

This declaration was greeted with 
laughter. 

** Evidently I have entered the wrong 
room,” he continued imperturbably. 
He stepped toward the door, but a 
burly individual placed his back to it. 
‘Am I a prisoner, or the victim of a 
practical joke ?”’ 

‘“‘ Either way,” said the man with the 
frosty moustache. 

“ Why ?” 

‘* You have recently formed a danger- 
ous acquaintance, and we desire to aid 
you in breaking it.” 

““Are you aware, gentlemen—no, | 
don’t mean gentlemen—that I am 
attached to the American legation in 
Vienna, and that my person is inviol- 
able?” 

Everybody laughed again — every- 
body but Maurice. 

* Allow me to correct you,” put in 
the elderly man, who evidently was the 
leader in the affair. ‘You are not 
attached ; you are detached. Gentle- 
men, permit me, M. Carewe, detache 
of the American legation in Vienna, 
who wishes he had staid there.”’ 

Maurice saw a brace of revolvers 
on the mantel. The table stood 
between. 

‘“* Well,” he said, banteringly, ‘‘ bring 
on your banquet, the hour is late.” 

“ That’s the way, don’t lose your 
temper, and no harm will come to 
you.” 

‘* What do you wish of me? 

“Merely the pleasure of your com- 
pany. Lieutenant, bring out the trea- 
sure.” 

One of the soldiers entered the next 
room, and soon returned pushing Fitz- 
gerald before him. The Englishman 
was bound and gagged. 

‘“How will you have the pheasant 
served ?”’ asked the leader. 

“Like a gentleman!” cried Mau- 
rice, letting out a little of his anger. 
“ Take out the gag, he will not cry.” 
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THE PUPPET CROWN 


The leader nodded, and Fitzgerald’s 
mouth was relieved. He spat some 
blood on the carpet, then looked at his 
captors, the devil in his eyes. 

‘* Proceed and kill me and have 
done,” he said. 

“ Kill you? No, no!” 

“IT advise you to, for if you do not 
kill me some day I shall be free 
again and then God help some of 
you.” 

Maurice gazed at the candles on the 
table, and smiled. 

“I’m sorry they dragged you into it, 
Maurice,” said Fitzgerald. 

“I’m glad they did. What you want 
is company.” There was a glance, 
swift as light. It went to the mantel, 
then passed to the captive. ‘‘ Well,” 
said Maurice, ‘what is the next on 
your damned programme ? ” 

“The other side of the frontier.” 

‘** Maybe,” said Maurice. 

With an unexpected movement he 
sent the table over, and the lights went 
out ; and he had judged the distance so 





accurately that he felt his hands close 
over the revolvers. 


“The door! the door!’ a voice 
bawled. ‘“ Knock down anyone who 
attempts to pass.” 

This was precisely what Maurice 
desired. With the soldiers massed 
about the door, he would be free to 
liberate Fitzgerald, which he did. He 
had scarcely completed the task, when 
a flame spurted up. The leader fear- 
lessly lit a candle and righted the 
table. He saw both his prisoners, one 
of them with two extended arms, at 
the ends of which glistened revolver 
barrels. 

“ The devil!” he said. 

““Maybe it is,” replied Maurice. 
‘“ Now, my gay banqueteers, open the 
door ; and the first man who makes a 
suspicious movement will find that I’m 
a tolerable shot.” 

“Seize him, your excellency!” 
shouted one of the troopers. “ Those 
are my revolvers he has, and they are 
not loaded.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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A STORY OF 


HY ceftainly I'll dubate with 

W him of course why not, do 

you see; Why looky here 

blank blankit if he wants to dubate with 

me why in blank blank shouldn't I give 
him the chance, do you see; ” 


WESTERN 
By GEORGE 


AMERICAN 
BEARDSLEY 


The speaker was Bobbie Grant, 
Populist candidate for the Legislature. 
He spoke very fast, in the high-keyed 
voice common to a class of rural Ne- 
braskans, without punctuation until the 
end, where he turned the interrogation 
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point upside down after his inevitable 
“do you see ;” 

“‘ That’s all right, Bob,” said Smith, 
the Fusionist county chairman, a little 
one-eyed old Mormon, with a quaver in 
G, and a stout cane. “I admire your 
nerve, Bobbie, and all that; but Port 
Ricker’s a lawyer, you want to 
remember, and a skilled debater; and, 
on top of that, he’s unscrupulous, as 
everybody knows.” 

“?Aw, skillt your left eye-winker! 
And as for unscroopolous what the 
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, 


_ 


‘And as for unscroopolous what the dirvel has that got to do with 


it when I've got the right on my side... 


divvel has that got to do with it when 
I've got the right on my side, do you 
see ;’’—the farmer smote the air—“ and 
most of the brains and the substance 
and the hard work of Nebraska at me 
back, do you see; Never you worry 
old man, I reckon I'll have to do more 
or less of the give and take kind o° 
spoutin’ up at Lincoln when I’m 
elected, and it’s as well if I get some 
practice this side the Roobicon, which 
is the North Platte, do you see :” 

** But you’re as good as elected now, 
Bobbie, my man. You’ve everything 
to lose and nothing to gain.” 

** Well blank blankit I don’t stand on 
that for a minute, blank blankit if I do. 
If our side’s right, blank blankit, it’ll 
win, spite of dubates, grasshoppers, the 
divvel and the long drouth itself, do 
you see; And what's more”— the 
candidate rivited the watery glance of 
the politician with his own honest eyes 
—‘‘and what’s more, me friend, 
Bobbie the Populist, blank 
‘blankit, is not the man to be 
afeared to stand up fer what 
he represents, do you see; 
Why, of course, yes indeed, 
I’ll meet him, and so help me 
Bryan I'll not make any 
mistake, do you see’ 

The emphatic Scotchman’s 
primitive trust in the strength 
of his cause had convinced 
more pertinacious minds than 
that of the county chairman. 

“Well, well—as you will, 
Bobbie,” said that official. 
“It’s yourself that’s running, 
to be sure; and, if you choose 
to accept the challenge, why, I 
say go in and wipe up the 
Platte Valley with him. How’s 
your folks now, Bob?” 

The reply came in an altered, 
lower tone, with a note of 
anxiety. 

“Only toler’ble, no more'n 
toler ble, I might say, Joe, 
thank you. As-you know, the 
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* The lawyer launched into his set campaign speech.” 


woman’s ailin’ consider ble this fall— 
rheumatiz and such; and here lately 


it's “fected her lungs. It was her 
account, as you know, I missed the 


meetin’ at the Crick last week.” 

“Well, don’t worry on that score; 
our fences are all right out that way.” 

The husband paid no attention to 
the political remark. 

““She ought to have let up on the 
work long '’go,” he said, ** but my 
g-goodness, she’s that sot she just 
couldn’t stop -workin’. But good-day 
to you, Joe. You can arrange the 
deetails of that dubate—any way suits 
me, only, say, put it the last day ’fore 
election—grand climax, you know; 
make it a sort o’ picnic for the folks— 








they mostly need it, workin’ as they are 
night and day with the corn and the 


stock, do you see ; ”’ 


The candidate hurried off before the 


manager had time to object to this 
most dangerous of all dates for what he 
considered a dangerous joint debate. 
But he reflected that all his efforts to 
make the farmer candidate see the 
wisdom of tactical politics had been 
breath wasted, and. so he went forth- 
with and accepted the challenge 
officially. 

You may be sure the challenger made 
no objection to the date so innocently 
suggested by his adversary. The debate 
was fixed for the very last afternoon 
before the election, at Platteville, and 
out of doors if the weather should per- 
mit. Ricker, the lawyer candidate, 
hugged himself with surprised delight 
when he learned that his loaded 
gauntlet was taken up so unsuspect- 
ingly. ‘‘ Why, I’ll make such a monkey 
of Bob,” he chuckled at headquarters, 
“there won’t be a jack-rabbit in the 
county but will be ashamed to vote for 
him next day.” 

All the particulars were arranged, 
and Platteville and the country round 
billed accordingly, _Half-sheet posters 
in gorgeous red and green types 
announced : 





UNPRECEDENTED POLITICAL FORENSICS! 
POPULIST-REPUBLICAN JOINT-DEBATE. 





Hon. PORTER RICKER 


Hon. ROBERT GRANT, 
Opposing Candidates for the Legislature, 


AT 
PLATTEVILLE (COTTONWOOD GROVE), 
MONDAY BEFORE ELECTION, 2 p.m. 
Special Rates on the U. P. 
BRING YOUR DINNERS AND YOUR LADIES, 
AND 
HEAR BOTH SIDES! 


COME ONE! COME ALL’ 
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Then the campaign waxed warm. 
Ricker, the lawyer, spoke twice a day 
— afternoon meetings at outlying 
crossroads (your simonpure farmer will 
not come to an evening meeting, as 
every political manager knows)—even- 
ings in the towns. The prospect of a 
tongue-to-tongue set-to with his inex- 
perienced antagonist at the critical 
moment put him in fine fettle. He 
went about with the air of confidence 
and good cheer of a man who expects 
to win. Sometimes, when his audience 
was one-sidedly cordial to his speech, 
he would throw out little daring prog- 
nostications of how he would carry the 
enemy’s works by storm on the next to 
the last day. “Come and see the 
fun!” he shouted, and the good- 
natured rustics grinned and cheered 
and led him on. If his spirits were 
extremely high, perhaps he would 
throw reserve to the winds and troll 
out jauntily— 


Went to the annual fair, 
All the Pops were there ; 


and he and everybody laughed 
boisterously over the conjured scene of 
Bobbie’s rhetorical discomfiting, and 
the exposé of his Arcadian unfitness for 
the office of legislator to the mighty 
interests of Nebraska. 

Bobbie, meanwhile, pursued the even 
tenor of his own campaign. As the 
weeks sped and the days before the 
“big dubate,” as he called it, became 
few, and he heard of Ricker’s boasts, 
he was not disconcerted. He was the 
same emphatic, profane, genial Bob. 
‘** Are you shiverin’, Bob?” a member 
of his audience called up to him once. 
“ Pshaw! don’t be silly,” said Grant ; 
‘“‘why in—” he checked himself— 
“why should a fellow shiver? There’s 
nought but one side to this thing, as it 
happens, and that’s the side we happen 
to stand on, do you seei” He had 
trained himself to leave off the 


blankity-blanks in his public speeches ; 
but the “do you see;<” if he 


was 


momentarily off his guard, stuck, and, 


I think, lost him no votes. He, like 
Ricker, as epilogue to his speech these 
last days and nights, invited his hearers 
to come to the “‘ big dubate,” but he 
never permitted himself to be drawn 
into any boast that he would have the 
advantage. Some one asked from the 
crowd: ‘What you goin’ do to him, 
Bobbie?” and the hirsute Bobbie 
looked bland and replied, ‘‘ Why, 
haven’t you heard ? it’s a joint dubate 
—stand up and knock down argufying, 
half-hour rounds, do you see ;—come, 
and bring the women and the babies ! ”’ 
And the women agreed that Bobbie 
Grant did have a ‘“‘ way with him.” 

But these final days, those close to 
Grant when the meeting adjourned 
marked the disappearance of the confi- 
dent look, and the coming in its place 
of a worried expression and a glance 
less stout-hearted. “How is_ the 
woman to-day, Bob?” they would ask 
sympathetically, and the big feliow 
answered only by a slow, solemn shake 
of the head. 

‘“* First time I ever seen Bob when 
he wasn't cock-sure, dead certain, and 
blankity-blank blank about a thing, do 
you see” said Somerville, the wag, 
aside. 

The afternoon of Monday, the fifth, 
the day before election, was crystalline. 
The November sun peeped through the 
rifts of the cottonwood trees, warming 
the air to a sparkling tonic, so that it 
was like a perfectly mellowed wine. 
The farmers and small merchants and 
their families assembled in_ holiday 
spirits. Old men were seen arguing 
the issue earnestly with their brawny 
sons; wives sought to convince other 
wives; sweethe rts in self-conscious 
white shoes bandied the ball of debate, 
and opposition babes cooed and crowed 
at one another over their mothers’ 
shoulders. 

Two o’clock came, and the meeting 
was not called to order. The minutes 
slipped by, and the murmur was passed 
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An uncertain silence followed the sensational announcement.” 


round that one of the speakers was 
late. At 2.30 the party managers and 
the vice-presidents of the meeting, the 
chairman, and one of the candidates 
climbed the flag-crowned creaking 
platform gingerly. ~ Voices everywhere 
demanded, “‘ Where is Bobbie Grant?” 
Somerville, the wag, cried, “‘ Bobbie’s 


turned up missin’,” and there was a 
laugh. Populist faces grew long, and 
those of the opposition triumphant. 

“* Backed down!” hazarded a fellow 
nobody knew, evidently from the 
marches. Half-Rome frowned, the 
other Half-Rome cheered at first, and 
then thought better of it and smothered 
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the cheer. The chairman of the meeting 
used his gavel. 

‘*So far,” said she, ‘‘ Mr. Grant has 
not put in an appearance. He is 
doubtless detained unavoidably. As 
for backing down, I think I may say 
that no one who has even so much as 
a bowing acquaintance with a single 
hair ot Bobbie Grant’s whiskers would 
dream of hinting at such a thing.” 

The entire audience cheered. The 
chairman was the Platteville patriarch, 
beloved of all, and was known as a 
pronounced enemy of what he called 
the Don Quixote school of bewhiskered 
politics; so that his defense of the 
absent candidate was especially grati- 
fying as a piece of fair play. Ricker, 
the lawyer, who sat on the stage com- 
placently twirling his black mustache, 
cheered with the loudest of them. One 
of his trump cards was the admission 
of his opponent’s solid human traits; 
he was content to argue that these alone 
could not make a statesman. His 
friends now called him to his feet. He 
responded gracefully, beginning by say- 
ing that he would be the most disap- 
pointed man on the ground “if Bobbie 
didn’t show up.” A voice: “ What were 
you goin’ to do to him, Port?” “Oh, 
nothing much,” came the ready answer 
from the speaker. Thecrowd applauded, 
and he addéd rather importunately : 

‘In fact, I didn’t intend to do a thing 
to him.” 

At this went up a howl of delight, 
which, however, was not general. 
Bobbie’s friends began to drop away 
from the edges of the gathering, then 
rapidly the meeting passed into the 
hands of the other side. The lawyer 
candidate launched into his set cam- 
paign speech. Smith, the Fusionist 
county chairman, tried to interrupt him 
to say that a messenger had been 
despatched on horseback to Mr. Grant’s 
house, but the audience jeered and 
velled, ‘‘ Sit down, Smith!” 

The next thirty minutes were about 
the longest one-half of that multitude 
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had ever waited out. Drifting from the 
crowd, they met in knots of eight and 
ten above the grove to discuss in low, 
serious voices the surprising turn affairs 
had taken. 

“It will kill him at the polls,” said 
many. 

Tt will,” others assented, “‘ unless he 
explains mighty handily, mighty soon.” 

**T bet his woman’s worse,” guessed 
one man. 

“I expect; she’s been right poorly 
here lately.” 

Here and there a man speculated 
that perhaps, after all, it was best for 
Bobbie that he had stayed away. 
“ Port’s a powerful sharp ’un.” But 
the farmer’s backers would hear no 
apology for their favorite ; they were as 
sure he would have come off with glory 
if he had met the appointment as they 
were that he was staunch to the last 
and that his absence would be well 
accounted for. 

At length the messenger was descried 
returning down the road full gallop. 
While they waited impatiently the 
countrymen made small wagers on the 
character of Bob’s explanation. 

“* Bet a heifer it’s his woman.” 
odds were four to one that 
“woman” had had a “ sudden turn.’ 
They gathered about the messenger as 
he rode up, demanding to know his 
news. But this the young man refused 
to disclose to any but his chief, Chair- 
man Smith of the Fusion organization. 
To that little man on the platform he 
elbowed his way with some difficulty, 
and there was a whispered report 
lasting some seconds. The audience 
fidgeted and coughed through the 
awkward suspense. Ricker had politely 
left off speaking when the courier 
arrived, and he, too, looked around quiz- 
zically to Smith for the expected expla- 
nation. When the ex-Mormon arose 
you could have heard a pin drop. 
Smith was no hand at public speaking, 
and wisely made short shrift of the 
intelligence he had to impart. 
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. He forgot all about the debate.’ 
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“The simple fact is, ladies and 
gentlemen,” said he, coming forward, 
‘‘Mr. Grant is staying at home with 
his wife. No, she is not 
worse—at least, he doesn’t say she is 
worse—but she is poorly, very poorly, 
as we know, and it turns out that this 
is her birthday. Bob says he never 
once thought about the day before 
election being the fifth of November, 
or of course he would not have agreed 
to this date for the debate, much less 
suggested it himself. He further says 
that to-day, with all their talk and 
thought in connection with the anni- 
versary, he forgot all about the debate 
until the messenger arrived. He says 
that he has always made it a rule to 
spend this anniversary by his wife’s 
side, and he could not think of leaving 
her now, especially as she is very sick. 
I may suggest that it will be hard for us 
to blame him when we consider that he 
probably feels this may be the last 
time they will celebrate her birthday 


together. Bob sends his apologies 
for disappointing the audience, his 
opponent, and the officers of this 


meeting.” 

An uncertain silence followed the 
sensational announcement. The situa- 
tion was unusual, and not what had 
been expeeted. When at length the 
stillness was broken, it was broken by 
none other than Ricker, the Republican 
candidate, and what he did was to nod 
his head in decided approval and set 
up a vigorous hand-clapping. The 


audience took the cue instantly, and 
cheer upon 


cheer went up for the 





GH 





ovation 
such as few men are ever honored with 


devoted Bobbie, making an 


in our matter-of-fact political life. 
Populists forgot they were Populists, 
and Republicans that they were Re- 
publicans; all joined together in un- 
feigned homage to the chivalry of the 
absent, candidate. 

After the demonstration the meeting 
quickly dissolved. The people appeared 
quite to have transcended political 
matters. Neighbors who had begun 
the afternoon with bandying the thread- 
worn arguments of the campaign now 
exchanged kindly greetings in modu- 
lated voices. Pairs of sweethearts 
drove away with subdued glances to be 
by themselves. Good wives had tender 
words and inquiries for good wives, 
and the children nestled sleepily amid 
the straw in the wagons. The “ big 
dubate”’ was a thing of the past. The 
teams rattled off along the road, sepa- 
rated at the forks, and scattered home- 
ward over the prairie. 

The following winter, in the halls of 
legislation at the State Capitol, one of 
the notable figures among the new 
members was a very tall, broad- 
shouldered, Scotchy man with attenu- 
ated whiskers, who wore a wide black 
band around his hat. His fellow 
members listened respectfully when he 
addressed the House—which, however, 
was not often—and when they ap- 
proached, spoke to him with awed 
voices, remembering the story that had 
gone the rounds in the lobby and the 
committee rooms of the member from 
Vista’s joint-debate. 
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JACK AND JILL 
As Walt Whitman might have written tt 


By CHARLES BATTELL Loomis 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. Y. Cory 


I celebrate the personality of Jack. 


I love his dirty hands, 


his tangled hair, his locomotion blundering. 


Each wart upon his hands I sing, 
kzns I chant to his hulking shoulder blades. 


Also Jill! 
Her I celebrate. 


I, Walt, of unbridled thought and tongue, 


Who p her up! 


What the matter with Jill ? 


Oh, she’s all right ? 
Who’s all right ? 
jill. 


Her golden hair, her sun-struck face, her hard and reddened hands ; 


So, too, her feet, hefty, 


I see them in the evening, when “the sun empurples the horizon, and through 
the darkening forest aisles are heard the sounds of myriad creatures of the night. 


shambling. 


I see them climb the steep ascent in quest of water for their mother. 
Oh, speaking of her, I could celebrate the old lady if I had time. 
She is simply immense ! 

But Jack and Jill are walking up the hill. 

(I didn’t mean that rhyme). 


I must watch them. 


I love to watch their walk, 
And wonder as I watch ; 


He, stoop-shouldered, 
Yet lusty, 


clumsy, hide-bound, 


Bearing his share of the 1 Ib. bucket as though it were a paperweight. 
She, erect, standing, her head uplifting, 

Holding but bearing not the bucket. 

They have reached the spring. 

They have filled the bucket. 


Have you heard the “ 
I will sing it: 


Old Oaken Bucket ?” 
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THE WICKED CONCIERGE 





BEING THE TRUE AND UNVARNISHED ACCOUNT OF HER 
PUNISHMENT ON THE BIRTHDAY OF PRINCE DAVE 
SHOESTRING 


By GEORGE 


HE punishment of the wicked con- 
cierge occurred simultaneously 
with the birthday festivities of 

Prince Dave Shoestring, son of Ham- 
string, son of Fiddlestring, son of the 
Great Bowstring, who _ assisted 
Washington across the Delaware, and 
who, after signing the declaration of 
independence, died of grief that by his 
own decree he was reduced to the 
possession of only one wife. 

This bit of inside history may be 
new to many tribes now camping 
between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, north of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and south of the north pole, but the 
concierge at 35 et 37, Rue de Seine, 
Paris, knows it well, as do also the 
opera singer on the second etage, the 
young girl’s school on the third etage, 
and a host of others about the pre- 
mises, not forgetting the French 
gentleman in uniform. Him that did 
serve the warrant. 

The concierge had to be punished. 
Anyone could see that. Her long chin 
whisker, fat, round, corrugated face 
and little bead eyes, had become, 
through connivance with her tongue, 
altogether impossible of further toler- 
ance. 

She had been unkind to us from 
the start, all because, after the opera 
singer had climed and climed and 
climed, to the very thin and dangerous 
pinnacle of her top note, Dave, wish- 
ing to return the compliment, had 
poked his head from one of our 


windows, and there, to the delight of 


BARR BAKER 


all within earshot, had performed vocal 
gymnastics never written in any book 
of scales. 

Children cried for it; people in the 
‘sweat shop” on the fourth floor left 
their sewing long enough to applaud: 
the German artist opposite tried to 
kodak Dave, and the dog on the 
ground floor howled with emotion. But 
the opera singer and the concierge 
were furious. 

You see, the opera singer sometimes 
gives tickets to the concierge, so when 
the former smiles, the latter roars with 
glee, and when the former is angry, the 
latter rages. 


‘“ Bifity-bang, cluckety hop” came 
the concierge, up five flights of stairs. 
her cane and her wooden soled shoes 
making merry accompaniment to her 
harsh utterances. Nearer and nearer 
we heard her until, just as she might 
have rung the bell, Dave opened the door 
with a jerk, and confronted her with: 

“Ah, ha! here you are! Come in, 
dear madame, and drink tea with us. 
while I make complaint against the 
noises made in the court by that mad 
woman below. She spoils our tempers, 
ruins our work, and drives us to the 
café for relief. She must have her 
mouth closed.” 

“You bad, bad man of a dirty race,” 
shrieked the old woman, shaking her 
cane in his face. ‘“ You should be 
proud to live in the same house with 
the great mademoiselle, the sweetes: 
singer of the day.” 
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** His chief act.” 


‘What ? that is not singing ? Grosse 
Legume that you are! I sayitis! I 
say itis! Speak no more to me. Let 
me but hear you talk or shout or make 
cat noises at her again and you shall 
have your congé! Off you shall go!” 

And the old woman, growing more 
apoplectic in color, bustled herself out 
and down the stairs, talking 18 to the 
dozen, and cursing the “sales etrangers”’ 
with every breath. 

That night the opera singer gave a 
supper in her apartment, and the way 
the guests sang afterwards was not the 
way they sang in the theatres. There 
was no applause. Everybody in the 


house was furious, except, of course, 
the doting concierge, who allowed that 
the affair was a soiree, a thing per- 
fectly legitimate for any ‘ady or gentle- 
man to give in his or her own apart- 
ments. 

“Oh, ho!” said Dave; “I'll give a 
soiree myself, and may the bones of my 
ancestors rise against me if I don't 
make things hum!” 

** So the concierge was formally noti- 
fied that on Friday afternoon, October 
5, 1900, he was to be at home to cer- 
tain friends, who would come just 
before dark to make to him obeisance, 
as the sole representative of the royal 
American Indian house of Bow-string- 
Dun- Bow. 

‘“* This ceremony,” ran the note, “ is 
secret, sacred, ceremonious and curious, 
and will be attended by sons of famous 
families, who, though studying here in- 
cognito, and living, for the fun of it, 
very plainly, are nevertheless kept 
under the direct eye of the great father 
at Washington, represented by his 
minister in the Avenue Kleber. There- 
fore, they must be respected as to 
their persons, and, above all things, 
must not be spoken to as they enter, as 
their minds will be engrossed in mys- 
terious thoughts of the Grand-Ah-La- 
Pingree-Put, and any interruption might 
cause violence. 


The concierge got the opera singer 
to read all this to her, and the opera 
singer, for reasons not yet discovered, 
pretended to take the matter seriously, 
but advised the retention of a police 
officer in case of trouble. 

The affair soon became the talk of 
our part of the Rue de Seine, and 
through an artist on the same floor we 
heard of the police officer. 

To get inside the court at our house, 
one must enter through double outside 
doors, pass along some 30 feet of dark, 
narrow hallway, into a place slightly 
wider, where the front stairs and 
the conciergerie are, and then on 
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THE WICKED CONCIERGE 


about 30 feet more, through a narrow 
door into a deep, steep, many windowed 
well of a place called the court. 

Every apartment in the building 
takes light and air from this large, well 
proportioned opening. Our rooms run 
along one-third of one side, and all of 
another, being a great extravagance on 
the part of the builder, and only ac- 
counted for by the fact that in no other 
way could this set of chambers be given 
light, excepting the studio, which is 
two stories high and has a huge window 
in the roof and one up high on the 
north side. 

Where our part ends at the west 
corner comes the angle of another 
studio, occupied by a jolly Frenchman 
to whom our plans were confided. 

With great secrecy, and at large 
expense, a species of ‘‘ gang plank ” 
was made, which could be shoved 
across the corner from one apartment 
to the other. Rather dangerous in a 
way, but offering sure escape from 
madame la concierge and her police- 
man. 








* One prolonged note of harmony.” 
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On Friday afternoon the boys, ten of 
them, met in the studio of the St. 
Benoit crowd, only a few doors away, 
and at a few minutes before 5 o'clock, 
began filing out, one at a time, about 
one minute apart, each with a splendid 
artist’s cape wrapped over his shoulder, 
and in each right hand a cage of some 
sort. 

The first to arrive was one prize archi- 
tect known on the Boul. Miche as the 
“Grain Eating.” He gravely bowed 
to the concierge, showed his cage con- 
taining a white rabbit, and passed 
into the court, where he came to a 
solemn halt just before our stairway 
entrance. 

Hardly was his position fixed before 
a Yale man, with smooth face, innocent 
eyes and a voice like a thrush, repeated 
the performance, took his stand beside 
the Grain Eating, and held a few caged 
white mice alongside the rabbit. 

The whole court wasaroused. From 
every window came a head, but (so 
awe-struck were they) no one spoke. 

One by one the functionaries took 
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their places, until, besides the rabbit 
and the mice, there was one parrot, 
one mocking bird, one huge cat, one 
litter of puppies, one cage of guinea 
pigs, one squirrel, a squawking hen, and 
a queer, hideous, chattering monkey. 

When all were in line, the Yale man’s 
voice, soft, clear, and very sad, began: 

‘“* Fourteen jolly gentlemen !”’ 

“ Drinking in the tavern,” broke in 
the grain-eating tenor, the great basso 
from the Yale Glee Club, the baritone 
from Columbia, and all the others in 
well-drilled parts. 

The ‘ Fourteen Jolly Gentlemen” 
might have been an Indian “ Hail 
Mary” set to music, for all the French 
people about there knew, but they knew 
the harmony was good, and could not 
repress a burst of applause at the 
close. 

Just here camea strange sight. Dave, 
the Prince of Shoestring, stepped right 
out of a window and stood upon the 
ledge leaning over toward the court 
below, waving his hands above his head, 
and apparently just about to fall to his 
death on the cold grey stones. 

People in the windows groaned and 
cried with terror, but he smiled at 
them, and said, in very bad French, 
that on his natal day any prince of his 
house could walk on air. 

And they could not see that a large 
and well-knotted rope led from around 
his waist, out through a hole in the 
back of his red dressing gown, and was 
tied around the biggest chest of drawers 
in the apartment. 

The dressing gown was trimmed 
with peacock feathers, as was also a 
fearful and wonderful headdress in the 
middle of which rested a tin crown, 
hired for the occasion. 

The boys bowed the knee before him, 
whereupon and without warning he did 
his chief act. 

War cry after war cry—long, im- 
mense in volume, fierce in expression 
—broke from his throat. 

The populace stood aghast. 








The boys answered in one prolonged 
note of harmony, after which, without 
order and with many strange cries, they 
clattered up the stairs like mad. 

By this time it was half-past five, and 
growing dark. Dave stepped inside to 
greet his tribe, and the next ten or 
fifteen minutes was devoted to tea and 
rest. 

When tea was over and it was quite 
dark, preparation was made for the 
crowning ceremony of the celebration. 

The angle between our apartment 
and that of the friendly artist lay in 
shadow so deep that even from our own 
windows the gang plank was invisible. 

As soon as the means of escape was 
made secure, a wire was stretched from 
this point straight across the side of 
the court to our first window. 

On this wire, by means of some 
rings and another wire, the latter quite 
flexible, were hung tin cans containing 
red and blue light, and some oil-soaked 
rags. 

All but five men then made their way 
very quietly to the artist’s room. The 
rest stood, one at each window, rigged 
out in white masks and hoods. 

At a given signal, the coloured stuff 
was lit on the side of the court toward 
our own first window, and drawn out 
in four lots toward the other side, but 
not far enough to shed light on the 
friendly artist’s side. 

Then the men at the windows held 
red paper lanterns before their faces, 
and in the glare and the smoke set up 
a most unholy series of war cries. 

By jerking at the wire guiding the 
cans of fire it was possible to make 
falling stars of blazing, oil-soaked 
material, which dropped to the stone- 
paved court below in such manner as to 
deter any merely curious persons from 
crossing the opening. 

Bedlam seemed let loose. Babies 
screamed, dogs howled, cats yowled. 
men and women laughed, applauded. 
or gave vent to terror according to 
individual temperament, but above 1t 
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all could be heard the concierge pound- 
ing the pavement with her cane and 
calling upon a higher power to deal 
with the— 

“Sales Etrangers! tout a fait toqué !” 
and so on, until we had been named 
camels with two humps, most deadly 
insult, and big vegetables (quite as 
awful). 

Then there was a cry that the police 
were coming, and the whole burning 
mass was yanked back into the hall 
and dumped into a bucket of water. 
At the same time, the boys blew out 
their candles, and everything about 
the apartment was quickly put to rights. 

When the police came within the 
court, the place was dark as a pocket 
and the first five of the boys had 
quietly made their way down the 
friendly artist’s stairs and into the 
street. 

When the police, guided by the con- 
cierge, had reached the second story, 
the last man had passed over all evi- 
dence of guilt, and was preparing to 
cross the gangplank. 





When the police reached the fifth 
floor the gangplank had been drawn 
to the artist’s room; our window had 
been closed by means of a pole with a 
bent nail in the end, and the last man 
was on his cautious way out. 


No one was discovered, because 
everyone was jabbering in the court, 
or out of the court windows, so all 
turned up at the Deux Magots to have 
a good laugh, and it was only later in 
the night that we learned the full 
success of the birthday celebration 
in the royal family of Bowstring- 
Dun-Bow. : 

It seems that Madame la Concierge 
used her key to admit the police; that 
they searched the place for us or for 
evidence of a riot, and that finally 
even madame was forced to admit that 
only by flying could so many men 
have so completely and so quickly dis- 
appeared. 

So the police took her into custody 
as an insane disturber of the peace, 
and her husband and the household 
were glad. 








* But ne one was discovered.” 








THE LAW OF LIFE 


By JAcK LONDON 


LD Koskoosh listened greedily. 


Though his sight had long 
since faded, his hearing was 
still acute, and the slightest sound 


penetrated to the glimmering intelli- 
gence which yet abode behind the 
withered forehead, but which no longer 
gazed forth upon the things of the 
world. Ah! that was Sit-cum-to-ha, 
shrilly anatbematizing the dogs as she 
cuffed and beat them into the _har- 
nesses. Sit-cum-to-ha was his daughter's 
daughter, but she was too busy to 
waste a thought upon her broken 
grandfather, sitting alone there in the 
snow, forlorn and helpless. Camp 
must be broken. The long trail waited, 


while the short day refused to linger. . 


Life called her, and the duties of life, 
not death. And he was very close to 
death now. 

The thought made the old man 
panicky for the moment, and he 
stretched forth a palsied hand which 
wandered tremblingly over the small 
heap of dry wood beside him. Re- 
assured that it was indeed there, his 
hand returned to the shelter of his 
mangy furs, and he again fell to listen- 
ing. The sulky crackling of half-frozen 
hides told him that the chief's moose- 
skin lodge had been struck, and even 
then was being rammed and jammed 
into portable compass. The chief was 
his son, stalwart and strong, headman 
of the tribesmen, and a migh'y hunter. 
As the women toiled with the camp 
luggage, his voice rose, chiding them 


for their slowness. Old Koskoosh 
strained his ears. It was the last time 
he would hear that voice. There 


went Geehow’s lodge! And Tusken’s! 
Seven eight, nine; only the Shaman’s 
could be still standing. There! They 


2 
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were at work upon it now. He could 
hear the Shaman grunt as he piled it 
on the sled. A child whimpered, and 
a woman soothed it with soft, crooning 
gutturals. Little Koo-tee, the old man 
thought, a fretful child, and not over 
strong. It would die soon, _per- 
haps, and they would burn a_ hole 
through the frozen tundra and pile 
rocks above to keep the wolverines 
away. Well, what did it matter? A 
few years at best, and as many an empty 
belly as a full one. And in the end, 
Death waited, ever-hungry and hungriest 
of them all. 

What was that? O, the men lash- 
ing the sleds and drawing tight the 
thongs. He listened, who would listen 
no moré. The whip-lashes snarled and 
bit among the dogs. Hear them 
whine! How they hated the work 
and the trail! They were off! Sled 
after sled churned slowly away into 
the silence. They were gone. They 
had passed out of his life, and he 
faced the last bitter hour alone. No. 
The snow crunched beneath a mocca- 
sin; a man stood beside him; upon 
his head a hand rested gently. His 
son was good to do this thing. He 
remembered other old men whose sons 
had not waited after the tribe. But his 
son had. He wandered away into the 
past, till the young man’s voice brought 
him back. 

“Ts it well with you?” he asked. 

And the old man answered, “It is 
well.” 

““There be wood beside you,” the 
younger man continued,” and the fire 
burns bright. The morning is gray, 
and the cold has broken. It will 
snow presently. Even now it is snow- 
ing. 
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THE LAW OF LIFE 


‘“* Ay, even now it is snowing.” 

“The tribesmen hurry. Their bales 
are heavy, and their bellies flat with 
lack of feasting. The trail is long 
and they travel fast. I go now. It is 
well?” 

“It is well. I am as last year’s leaf, 
clinging lightly to the stem. The first 
breath that blows, and I fall. My voice 
is become like an old woman’s. My 
eyes no longer show me the way of my 
feet, and my feet are heavy, and I am 
tired. It is well.” 

He bowed his head in content till 
the last noise of the complaining snow 
had died away, and he knew his son 
was beyond recall. Then his hand 
crept out in pathetic haste to the wood. 
It alone stood betwixt him and the 
eternity which yawned in upon him. 
At last the measure of his life was a 
handful of faggots. One by one they 
would go to feed the fire, and just so, 
step by step, death would creep upon 
him. When the last stick had sur- 
rendered up its heat, the frost would 
begin to gather strength. First his 
feet would yield, then his hands; and 
the numbness would travel, slowly, 
from the extremities to the body. His 
head would fall forward upon his 
knees, and he would rest. It was easy. 
All men must die. : 

He did not complain. It was the 
way of life, and it was just. He had 
been born close to the earth, close to 
the earth had he lived, and the law 
thereof was not new tohim. It was 
the law of all flesh. Nature was not 
kindly to the flesh. She had no concern 
for that concrete thing called the 
individual. Her interest lay in the 
species, the race. This was the deepest 
abstraction old Koskoosh’s barbaric 
mind was capable of, but he grasped it 
firmly. He saw it exemplified in all 
life. The rise in the sap, the bursting 





greenness of the willow bud, the fall of 
the yellow leaf—in this alone was told 
the whole history. 
nature set the individual. 


But one task did 
Did he not 
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perform it, he died. Did he perform it, 


it was all the same, he died. Nature 
did not care; there were plenty who 
were obedient, and it was only the 
Obedience in this matter, not the 
obedient, which lived and lived always. 
The tribe of Koskoosh was very old. 
The old men he had known when a 
boy, had known old men before them. 
Therefore it was true that the tribe 
lived, that it stood for the obedience of 
all its members, way down into the 
forgotten past, whose very resting places 
were unremembered. They did not 
count ; they were episodes. They had 
passed away like clouds from a summer 
sky. He also was an_ episode, and 
would pass away. Nature did not care. 
To life she set one task, gave one law. 
To perpetuate was the task of life, its 
law was death. A maiden was a good 
creature to look upon, full-breasted and 
strong, with spring to her step and 
light in her eyes. But her task was 
yet before her. The light in her eyes 
brightened, her step quickened, she 
was now bold with the young men, 
now timid, and she gave them of her 
own unrest. And even she grew fairer 
and yet fairer to look upon, till some 
hunter, able no longer to withhold him- 
self, took her to his lodge to cook and 
toil for him, and to become the mother 
of his children. And with the coming 
of her offspring her looks left her. 
Her limbs dragged and shuffled, her 
eyes dimmed and bleared, and only the 
little children found joy against the 
withered cheek of the old squaw by 
the fire. Her task was done. But 
a little while, on the first pinch of 
famine or the first long trail, and she 
would be left, even as he had been left, 
in the snow, with a little pile of wood. 
Such was the law. 

He placed a stick carefully upon the 
fire and resumed his meditations. It 
was the same everywhere, with all 
things. The mosquites vanished with 
the first frost. The little tree-squirrel 
crawled away to die. When age settled 
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upon the rabbit it became slow and 
heavy, and could no longer outfoot its 
enemies. Even the big bald-face grew 
clumsy and blind and quarrelsome, in 
the end to be dragged down by a hand- 
ful of yelping huskies. He remembered 
how he had abandoned his own father 
in an upper reach of the Klondike one 
winter, the winter before the missionary 
came with his talk-books and his box 
of medicines. Many a time had 
Koskoosh smacked his lips over the 
recollection of that box, though now 
his mouth refused to moisten. The 
‘ painkiller’ had been especially good. 
But the missionary was a bother after 
all, for he brought no meat into the 
camp, and he ate heartily, and the 
hunters grumbled. But he chilled his 
lungs on the divide by the Mayo, and 
the dogs afterwards nosed the stones 
away and fought over his bones. 

Koskoosh placed another stick on 
the fire and harked back deeper into 
the past. 
Great Famine, when the old men 
crouched empty-bellied to the fire, and 
from their lips fell dim traditions of the 
ancient day when Yukon ran wide open 
for three winters, and then lay frozen for 
three summers. He had lost his 
mother in that famine. In the 
summer the salmon run had failed, and 
the tribe looked forward to the winter 
and the coming of the cariboo. Then 
the winter came, but with it there were 
no cariboo. Never had the like been 
known, not even in the lives of the old 
men. But the cariboo did not come, 
and it was the seventh year, and the 
rabbits had not replenished, and the 
dogs were nought but bundles of bones. 
And through the long darkness the 
children wailed and died, and the 
women, and the old men, and not one 
in ten of the tribe lived to meet the sun 
when it came back in the spring. That 
was a famine! 

But he had seen times of plenty, too, 
when the meat spoiled on their hands, 
and the dogs were fat and worthless 


There was the time of the . 


with over-eating—times when they let 
the game go unkilled, and the women 
were fertile, and the lodges were 
cluttered with sprawling men-children 
and women-children. Then it was the 
men became _ high-stomached, and 
revived ancient quarrels, and crossed 
the divides to the south to kill the 
Pellys, and to the west that they might 
sit by the dead fires of the Tananas. 
He remembered, when a boy, during a 
time of plenty, when he saw a moose 
pulled down by the wolves. Zing-ha 
lay with him in the snow and watched 
—Zing-ha, who later became _ the 
craftiest of hunters, and who, in the 
end, fell through an air-hole on the 
Yukon. They found him, a month 
afterward, just as he had crawled half 
way out and frozen stiff to the ice. 

But the moose. Zing-ha and he had 
gone out that day to play at hunting 
after the manner of their fathers. On 
the bed of the creek they struck the 
fresh track of a moose, and with it the 
tracks of many wolves. “An old one,” 
Zing-ha, who was quicker at reading 
the sign, said, “an old one who cannot 
keep up with the herd. The wolves 
have cut him out from his brothers, and 
they will never leave him.”’ And it was 
so. It was their way. By day and by 
night, never resting, snarling at his 
heels, snapping at his nose, they would 
stay by him to the end. How Zing-ha 
and he felt the blood-lust quicken! 
The finish would be a sight to see! 

Eager-footed they took the trail, and 
even he, Koskoosh, slow of sight and an 
unversed tracker, could have followed it 
blind, it was so wide. Hot were they 
on the heels of the chase, reading the 
grim tragedy, fresh-written, at every 
step. Now they came to where the 
moose had made a stand. Thrice the 
length of a grown man’s body, in every 
direction, had the snow been stamped 
about and uptossed. In the midst were 
the deep impressions of the splay- 
hoofed game, and all about, every- 
where, were the lighter footmarks of 
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THE LAW OF LIFE 


the wolves. Some, while their brothers 
harried the kill, had lain to one side and 
rested. The full-stretched impress of 
their bodies in the snow was as perfect 
as though made the moment before. 
One wolf had been caught in a wild 
lunge of the maddened victim and 
trampled to death. A few bones, well 
picked, bore witness. 

Again, they ceased the uplift of their 
snowshoes at a second stand. Here 
the great. animal had fought des- 
perately. Twice had he been dragged 
down, as the snow attested, and twice 
had he shaken his assailants clear and 
gained footing once more. He had 
done his task long since, but none the 
less was life dear tohim. Zing-ha said 
it was a strange thing, a moose once 
lown to get free again; but this one 
ertainly had. The Shaman would see 
signs and wonders in this when they 
told him. 

And yet again, they came to where 
the moose had made to mount the bank 
ind gain the timber. But his foes had 
laid on from behind, till he reared and 
fell back upon them, crushing two deep 
into the snow. It was plain the kill 
was at hand, for their brothers had left 
them untouched. Two more stands were 
hurried past, brief in time-length and 
very close together. The trail was red 
now, and the clean stride of the great 
beast had grown short and slovenly. 
Then they heard the first sounds of the 
battle—not the full-throated chorus of 
the chase, but the short, snappy bark 
which spoke of close quarters and teeth 
to flesh. Crawling up the wind, Zing- 
ha bellied it through the snow, and 









with him crept he, Koskoosh, who was 
to be chief of the tribesmen in the years 
to come. Together they shoved aside 
the under branches of a young spruce 
and peered forth. It was the end they 
saw. 

The picture, like all of youth's 
impressions, was still strong with him, 
nd his dim eyes watched the end 
layed out as vividly as in that far-off 
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time. Koskoosh marveled at this, for 
in the days which followed, when he 
was a leader of men and a head of 
councillors, he had done great deeds and 
made his name a curse in the mouths 
of the Pellys, to say naught of the 
strange white man he had killed, knife 
to knife, in open fight. 

For long he pondered on the days of 
his youth, till the fire died down and 
the frost bit deeper. He replenished 
it with two sticks this time, and guaged 
his grip on life by what remained. If 
Sit-cum-to-ha had only remembered 
her grandfather, and gathered a larger 
armful, his hours would have been 
longer. It would have been easy. 
But she was ever a careless child, and 
honored not her ancestors from the 
time the Beaver, son of the son of 
Zing-ha, first cast eyes upon her. 
Well, what mattered it? Had he not 
doné likewise in his own quick youth ? 
For a while he listened to the silence. 
Perhaps the heart of his son might 
soften, and he would come back with 
the dogs to take his old father on with 
the tribe to where the cariboo ran thick 
and the fat hung heavy upon them. 

He strained his ears, his restless 
brain for the moment stilled. Not a 
stir, nothing. He alone took breath in 
the midst of the great silence. It was 
very lonely. Hark! What was that ? 
A chill passed over his body. The 
familiar, long-drawn howl broke the 
void, and it was close at hand. Then 
on his darkened eyes was projected the 
vision of the moose—the old bull moose 
—the torn flanks and bloody sides, the 
riddled mane, and the great branching 
horns, down low and tossing to the 
last. He saw the flashing forms of 
gray, the gleaming eyes, the lolling 
tongues, the slavered fangs. And he 


saw the inexorable circle close in till it 
became a dark point in the midst of the 
stamped snow. 

A cold muzzle thrust against his 
cheek, and at its touch his soul leaped 
back to the present. 


His hand shot 








THE IDLER 


into the fire and dragged out a burning 
faggot. Overcome for the nonce by 
his hereditary fear of man, the brute 
retreated, raising a prolonged call to 
his brothers; and_ greedily they 
answered, till a ring of crouching, jaw- 
slobbered gray was stretched round 
about. The old man listened to the 
drawing in of this circle. He waved 
his brand wildly, and sniffs turned to 
snarls; but the panting brutes refused 
to scatter. Now one wormed his chest 


forward, dragging his haunches after, 
now a second, now a third; but never 
a one drew back. Why shold he 
cling to life ? he asked, and dropped the 


blazing stick into the snow. It sizzled 
and went out. The circle grunted 
uneasily, but held its own. Again he 


saw the last stand of the old bull 
moose, and Koskoosh dropped his head 
wearily upon his knees. What did it 
matter after all? Was it not the law 
of life ? 








PA HAS A SURPRISE PARTY 


. NE of the saddest things about 
() the Hewmun race,” paw told 
us one day after maw was 
Out making calls, “is that peeple ain’t 
the same when they are cumpny 
around. Whenever ennybuddy comes 
to the house I notus you talk soft and 
low and pucker up Your mouth like if 
the words tasted good and you kind of 
Hated to let them out. That’s one of 
the strongest Sines that peeple dis- 
sended From munkeys, becoz it’s the 
old anamul Instinct. When you put 
a strange Horse in the field the other 
ones there, that were slouchy before, 
hold up their heds and step high and 
put on Just like a woman when 
Nabers come in, and it’s the same way 
with dawgs. 

‘“Whenever a stray Dawg comes 
along our pupp tries to Seem about 
three times as Big as he is, becoz he 
thinks he hast to show his Cumpny 
manners. That’s one good thing about 
me. I’m always the Same, no matter 
whose there. I’m not me when I’m 
alone with the fambly and sumbuddy 
when folks run in For a few 
There’s where wimmin show 
If they were only 
it would be Dif- 


else 
minutes. 
their weakness. 
Men in the worid 
ferent.”’ 


** Yes,” maw told him, “I noit. If 
they were nobuddy but men in the 
world you wouldn’t Throw back your 
shoulders And try to Look so pleasant 
when you saw Mrs. Bassett or some 
other woman that wasn't the muther 
of your Childern coming down the 
street.”’ 

** Maw,” paw says, ‘you rong me. 
But I s'pose you can’t help it becoz 
you're jellus. That’s part of a womun’s 
naitcher. Last week you sed you 
wouldn’t believe a word Mrs. Nesbit 
told you and Here to-day you go 
Calling on her, and I'll bet you both 
sat There and Talked as sweet as the 
Frosten on a piece of Cake and you 
were glad when you got out of Her 
house and she was tickled when you 
had to go, and told you to please not 
to Hurry away. That’s the way with 
wimmen. It’s too bad They can’t act 
natcherl.” 

Maw didn’t say ennything for a little 
while, so pritty soon Uncle Wesley 
came over and ast paw if he didn't 
want to play a Game of Billyerds. 
Uncle Wesley got a new Table Last 
week, and paw likes to play on it Becoz 
he needn’t pay for the Game when 
sumbuddy else beats. As soon as they 
Got out of the house maw began t 
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rush around and fix Things up, for she 
was going to Give paw a saprise party 
that nite on his Burthday. After the 
folks all Got in the house and Every- 
thing was reddy they sat in the Dining 
room and Turned out the Lites, and 
pritty soon paw came home, and 
velled : 

** Maw.” 

‘‘ What’s rong ?” maw ast. 

“Why the dickens can’t you Lite 
up a Little around here?” paw says. 
“They are no use Lettin’ the hole 
naberhood know we haft to save gas. 
You mite have a Lamp lit, enny 
way. 

Then Mrs. Bassett laft out Loud, 
and they turned up the Lites, and the 
Crowd rushed out where paw was 
Standing, and he neerly Fainted. 

After while he Got away Long enuff 
to Go up stairs and put on a Clean 
coller and change his cote, but you 
could see by the way He Looked at 








maw every little while that he wasn’t 
happy. 

When the party was over, maw tried 
to put her arms around paw’s neck, 
but he wouldn’t let her, and sed: 

“‘T s’pose you think it’s blame funny, 
don’t you?” 

“Didn't you have a_ good time, 
dear ?” maw ast. 

** No,” paw told her, “and I don’t 


want ennything like this to ever 
happen around here again. I never 
felt so ashamed in my Life.” 

“Oh, shaw!” maw says, “don’t 


worry becoz you sed that about the 
Gas. I'll tell them it was only one of 
your jokes.” 

**T don’t care so much about that,”’ 
paw ansered after he rubbed his hand 
across his China few times and Looked 
at himself in the Glass above the 
mantle; I haven’t been Shaved for 
neerly Two days, confound It.” 

GEORGIE. 





THE MARTYRDOM OF “MEALY” JONES 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


IS mother named him Harold, 

H and named him better than she 
knew. He was just such a boy 

as one would expect to see bearing a 
heroic name. He had big, faded blue 
eyes, a nubbin of a chin, wide, won- 
dering ears, and freckles—such brown 
blotches of freckles on his face and neck 
and hands, such a milky way of them 
across the bridge of his snub nose, 
that the boys called him ‘“ Mealy.” 
And Mealy Jones it was to the end. 
When his parents called him Harold in 
the hearing of his playmates, the boy 
was ashamed, for he felt that a nick- 
name gave him equal standing among 
his fellows. There were times in his 
life—when he was alone, recounting 
his valorous deeds—that Mealy more 
than half persuaded himself that he 
was a real boy. But when he was 
with Winfield Pennington, surnamed 
“ Piggy” in the court of Boyville, and 
Abraham Lincoln Carpenter, similarly 
knighted “Old Abe,” Mealy saw that 
he was only Harold, a weak and un- 
satisfactory imitation. He was handi- 
capped in his struggle to be a natural 
boy by a mother who had been a 
“ perfect little lady”? in her girlhood 
and who was moulding her son in the 
forms that fashioned her. If it were 
the purpose of this tale to deal in 
philosophy, it would be easy to digress 
and show that Mealy Jones was a study 
in heredity; that from his mother’s 
side of the house he inherited wide, 
white, starched collars, and from his 
father’s side, a burning desire to spit 
through his teeth. But this is only a 





‘shelled 


simple tale, with no great problem in 
it, save that of a boy working out his 
salvation between a fiendish lust for 
trousers with braces and a long-termed 
incarceration in ruffled waists with de- 
spised white china buttons around his 
waist-band. \, 

No one but Piggy ever knew how 
Mealy Jones learned to swim; and 


Harold’s mother doesn’t consider 
Piggy Pennington anyone, for the 


Penningtons are Methodists and the 
Joneses are Baptists, and very hard- 
ones, too. However, Mealy 
Jones did learn to swim “ dog-fashion ” 
years and years after the others had 
become post-graduates in aquatic lore 
and could “tread water,” ‘‘ swim 
sailor-fashion,” and “lay” their hair. 
Mrs. Jones permitted her son to go 
swimming occasionally, but she always 
exacted from him a solemn promise not 
to go into the deep water. And Harold, 
who was a good little boy, made it a 
point not to “‘ let down” when he was 
beyond the “ step-off.”. So of course 
he could not know how deep it was: 
although the bad little boys who 
“brought up bottom” had told him 
that it was twelve feet deep. 

One hot June afternoon Mealy stood 
looking at a druggist’s display window, 
gazing idly at the pills, absently pick- 
ing out the various kinds which he had 
tuken. He had just come frem his 
mother with the expressed injunction 
not to go near the river. His eyes 
roamed listlessly from the pills to the 
pain-killer, and, turning wearily away, 
he saw Piggy and Old Abe and Jimmy, 
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he Sears. The _ three 
C Se boys were scuffling 
¢ ; for the possession of 
Se * a piece of rope. 

nv - . 
33 Pausing a moment 


in front of the grocery 
store, they beckoned 
a ge. for Mealy. The lad 
AY joined the group. 
Pn ‘2? Someone said,— 
“Come on, Mealy, 
( 6) Ib \. and go swimmin’.” 
_ & Aw, Mealy can’t 
v go,” put in Jimmy; 
‘‘his ma won't let 
him.” 
“Yes, F kin, too, if 
oS \ I want to,” replied 
Mealy, stoutly—but, 
» The three boys were alas I guiltily. 
citing fr the powes: «Then come on,” 
said Piggy Penning- 
ton. “You don’t dast» My ma 
don’t care how often I go in—only in 
dog days.” 
After some desultory debate they 
started—the four boys—pushing one 
another off the sidewalk, ‘ cock-fight- 





ing,”’ shouting, laughing, racing through . 


the streets. Mealy Jones longed to 
have the other boys observe his savage 
behavior. He knew, however, that he 
was not of them, that he was a sad 
make-believe. The guilt of the deed 
he was doing, oppressed him. He 
wondered how he could go into crime 
so stolidly. Inwardly he quaked as he 
recalled the stories he had read of boys 
who had drowned while disobeying 
their parents. His uneasiness was in- 
creased by the ever-present sense that 
he could not cope with the other boys 
at their sports. He let them jostle 
him, and often would run, after his self- 
respect would goad him to jostle back. 
Mealy was glad when the group came 
to the deep shade of the woods and 
walked slowly. 

It was three o’clock when the boys 
reached the swimming-hole. There 


the great elm-tree, with its ladder of 
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the 
Piggy Pennington, stripped to 
the skin, ran whooping down the slop- 
ing bank, splashed over the gravel at 
the water’s edge, and plunged into the 


exposed roots, stretched over 


water. 


deepest water. Old Abe followed 
cautiously, bathing his temples and his 
wrists before sousing all over. Jimmy 
Sears threw his shirt high up on the 
bank as he stood ankle-deep in the 
stream. Piggy’s exhilaration having 
worn off by this time, he picked up a 
mussel-shell and threw it at Jimmy’s 
feet. The water dashed wide of its 
mark and sprinkled Mealy, who was 
sitting on a log, taking off his shoes. 

“ Here, Piggy, you quit that,” said 
Mealy. 

Jimmy said nothing. Hesprang into 
the air head foremost toward Piggy, 
who dived from sight. His pursuer 
saw the direction Piggy took and fol- 
lowed him. The boys were a few feet 
apart when Jimmy came to the surface, 
puffing and spouting and shaking the 
water from his eyes and hair. He 
hesitated in his pursuit. Piggy ob- 
served the hesitation, and with a quick 
overhand movement shot a stinging 
stream of water from the ball of his 
hand into his antagonist’s face. Then 
Piggy turned on his side and swam 
swiftly to shallow water where he stood 
and splashed his victim, who was lum- 
bering toward shore with his eyes shut, 


panting loudly. With every splash 
Piggy said, “ How's that, Jim?” or 


“Take a bite o’ this,” or “ Want a 
drink?” When Jimmy got where he 
could walk on the creek bottom, he 
made a feint of fighting back, but he 
soon ceased, and stood by, gasping for 
breath, before saying, ‘“‘ Let’s quit.” 
Then followed the fun of ducking, 
the scuffling and the capers of the 
young human animals at play—at play 
even as gods in the elder days. Mealy 
saw it all through envious eyes and 
with a pricking conscience, as he dog- 
gedly fumbled the myriad buttons which 
his mother had fastened upon his pretty 
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clothes. He heard Piggy dare Abe 
across the creek, and call him a 
cowardly calf, and say, “Any one ’t 
‘ull take a dare’ll steal sheep.” Mealy 
saw Jimmy grin as he cracked rocks 
under water while the other boys were 
diving, and watched Old Abe, as he 
made the waves rise under his chin, 
swimming after the fleeing culprit. 
He saw Abe catch Jimmy and hold his 
head under water until Mealy’s smile 
faded to a horrified grin. Then he 
saw the victim and the victor come 
merrily to the shallows, laughing as 
though nothing unusual had occurred. 
It was high revel in Boyville, and the 
satyrs were in the midst of their joy. 
Then Mealy heard Piggy say, “ Aw, 
come in, Mealy; it won't hurt you.” 
“Ts it cold?” asked Mealy. 
“Naw,” replied Piggy. 
“Naw, course it ain’t,” 
Jimmy. 
“Warm as dish-water,” cried Abe. 


returned 


Mealy’s ribs shone through his skin.- 


His big milky eyes made him seem un- 
canny, standing there shivering in the 
shade. He hobbled down the pebbly 
bank on his tender feet, his bashful 
grin breaking into a dozen contortions 
of pain as he went. The boys stood 
watching him like tigers awaiting a 
Christian martyr. He paused at the 
water’s edge, put in a toe and jerked it 
out with a spasm of cold. 

“* Aw, that ain't cold,” said Piggy. 

“Naw, when you get in you won't 
mind it,” insisted Abe. 

Mealy replied, ‘Oo, oo! 
that’s pretty cold.” 

“Wet your legs and you won't get 
the cramp,”’ advised Jimmy Sears. 

Mealy stooped over to scoop up some 
water in his hands. He heard the boys 
laugh, and the.next instant felt a shower 
of water on his back. It made the tears 
come. 

“Uhm-m-m—no fair splashin’,” he 
whined. 

Mealy put one foot in the water and 
drew it out quickly, gasping, “Oo! I 


I think 


ain’t goin’ in. It’s too cold for me. 
It'll bring my measles out.” He started 
—trembling—up the bank; then he 
heard a splashing behind him. 

“Come back here,” cried Piggy, 
whose hands were uplifted; “come 
back here and git in this water or I'll 
muddy you.” Piggy’s hands were full 
of mud. He was about to throw it 
when the Jones boy pretended to 
laugh and giggled, ‘‘ Oh, I was just a- 
fooling.” 

But he paused again at the water's 
edge, and Piggy, who had come up 
close enough to touch the rickety lad, 
reached out a muddy hand and dabbed 
the quaking boy’s breast. The other 
boys roared with glee. Mealy ex- 
tended a deprecatory hand, and took 
Piggy’s wet, glistening arm and stum- 
bled nervously into the stream, with 
an ‘‘Oo-oo!”’ at every uncertain step. 
When the water came to Mealy’s waist 
Abe cried, ‘‘ Duck! duck, or I'll 
splash you!” The boy sat down, 
with his teeth biting his tongue as he 
said, “Oo! I wouldn’t do you that 
way.” 

When the shock of the tepid water 
had spent itself, Mealy’s grin returned, 
and he shivered happily, ‘‘ Oo —— it’s 
good, ain’t it ?” 





om 
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“* He saw Abe catch Jimmy and hold his head 
under water.” 
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Ten minutes later the boys were 
diving from the roots of the elm-tree 
into the deep water on the other side of 
the creek. Ten minutes after that they 
were sliding down a muddy toboggan 
which they had revived by splashing 
water upon the incline made and pro- 
vided by the town boys for scudding. 
Ten minutes afterward they were 
covering themselves with coats of mud, 
adorned—one with stripes made with 
the point of a stick, another with polka- 
dots, another with checks, and Mealy 
with snake-like, curving stripes. Then 
the whole crew dashed down the path 
to the railroad bridge to greet the after- 
noon passenger train. When it came 
they jumped up and down and waved 
their striped and spotted arms like the 
barbarian warriors which they fancied 
they were. They swam up the stream 
leisurely, and, as they rounded the 
bend that brought their landing-place 
into view, the quick eye of Piggy Pen- 
nington saw that someone had been 
meddling with their clothes. He gave 
the alarm. The boys quickened their 
strokes. When they came to the 
shallows of the ford they saw the blue- 
and-white starched shirt of Mealy 
Jones lying in a pool tied into halfa 
dozen knots, with the water soaking 
them tighter and tighter. The other 
boys’ clothes were not disturbed. 

‘“‘Mealy’s got to chaw beef,” cried 
Piggy Pennington. The other boys 
echoed Piggy’s merriment. Great 
sorrows come to grown-up people, but 
there is never a moment in after-life 
more poignant with grief than that 
which stabs a boy when he learns that 
he must wrestle with a series of water- 
soaked knots in a shirt. As Mealy sat 
in the broiling sun, gripping the knots 
with his teeth and fingers, he asked 
himself again and again how he could 
explain his soiled shirt to his mother. 
Lump after lump rose in his throat, 
and dissolved into tears that trickled 
down his nose. The other boys did 
not heed him. They were following 


Piggy’s dare, dropping into the water 
from the overhanging limb of the elm- 
tree. 

They did not see the figure of 
another boy, in a gingham shirt, blue 
overalls, and a torn straw hat, sitting 
on a stone behind Mealy, smiling com- 
placently. Not until the stranger 
walked down to the water’s edge 
where Mealy sat did the other boys spy 
him. 

“Who is it ?”’ asked Abe. 

““T never saw him before,” replied 
Jimmy Sears. 

** Oh, I'll tell you who it is,” returned 
Abe, after looking the stranger over. 
“It’s the new boy. Him an’ his old 
man came to town yesterday. They 
say he’s a fighter. He licked every 
boy in the Mountain Jumpers this 
mornin’.”’ 

By this time the new boy was stand- 
ing over Mealy, saying, “How you 
gittin’ along ?” 

Mealy looked up, and said with the 
petulance of a spoiled child, “ Hush 
your mouth, you old smartie! What 
good d’t do you to go an’ tie my 
clo’es ?” 

Piggy and Jimmy and Abe came 
hurrying to the landing. They heard 
the new boy retort, “‘ Who said I tied 
your clo’es?” Mealy ‘made no reply. 
The new boy repeated the query. 
Mealy saw the boys in the water look- 
ing on, and his courage rose; for 
Mealy was in the primary department 
of life, and had not yet learned that 
one must fight alone. He answered, 
“‘T did,’’ with an emphasis on the “I,” 
as he tugged at the last knot. The 
new boy had been looking Mealy 
over, and he replied quickly, ‘‘ You’era 
liar!” 

There was a pause, during which 
Mealy looked helplessly for someone 
to defend him. He was sure that his 
companions would not stand there and 
see him whipped. One of the boys in 
the water said diplomatically, ‘“‘ Aw, 
Mealy, I wouldn't take that!” 
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“You’re another,” faltered Mealy, 
who looked supplication and surprise 
at his friends, and wondered if they 
were really going to desert him. The 
new boy waded around Mealy, and 
leaned over him, and said, shaking his 
fist in the freckled face, ‘“‘ You’re a 
coward, and you don’t dast take it up 
and fight it out.” 

Mealy’s cheeks flushed. He felt 
anger mantling his frame. He was one 
of those most pitiable of mortals whose 

‘anger brings tears with it. The last 
knot in the shirt was all but conquered, 
when Mealy bawled in a scream of 
passionate sobs,— 

“When I git this shirt fixed I’llshow 
you who’s a coward.” 

The new boy sought a level place on 
the bank for a fight, and sneered, “ Oh, 
cry baby! cry baby! Say, boys, where’s 
its bottle?” 

Mealy rose witha stone in each hand, 
and hobbled over the pebbles, crying, 
“Touch menow! Touch me, if youdare!”’ 

“Aw, you coward ! drop them rocks,” 
snarled the new boy. 

Mealy looked at his friends implor- 
ingly. He felt lonely, deserted, and 
mistreated, but he saw in the faces of 
his comrades the reflection of the in- 
junction to put down the ‘stones. He 
did so, and his anger began to cool. 
But he whimpered again, “ Well now, 
touch me if you dare!” 

The new boy came over briskly, and 
made a feint to slap the naked lad, who 
warded off the blow, sniffling, “ You 
just leave me alone. I ain’t hurtin’ 
you.” The boys in the water laughed 
—it seemed to Mealy such a cruel 
laugh. Anger enveloped him again, 
and he struck out blindly through his 
tears, hand over hand, striking the new 
boy in the mouth and making it bleed, 
before he realized that the fight had 
begun. The new boy tried to clinch 
Mealy, but the naked body slipped 
away from him; and just then the 
combatants saw the satisfied grin 
freeze on the faces of the boys in the 
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water. A step crunched the gravel 
near them, and in a moment that 
flashed vividly with rejoicing that the 
fight was ended, when with abject, 
chattering terror, Mealy Jones saw his 
father approaching. Mealy did not 
run. The uplifted cane and the red 
perspiring face of his father transfixed 
the lad, yet he felt called upon to say 
something. His voice came from a dry 
throat, and he spoke through an idiotic 
grin as he said; “I didn’t know you 
wanted me, pa.” 

After the burst of his father’s anger 
ten awful minutes of shame passed for 
Mealy while he was putting on his wet 
clothes. The boys in the water swam 
noiselessly up-stream to the roots of the 
elm-tree, where he saw them looking 
at his disgrace. During these ten 
minutes Mealy realized that his father’s 
deepening silence portended evil; so 
he tried to draw his father into a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the case by 
whimpering from time to time, “ Well, 


-I guess they ast me to come,” or 


“ Piggy said it wouldn’t hurt, ’cause ‘t 
in dog days,” or “I wasn’t in where it 
was deep. I was only a-wadin’.” The 
new boy, who was seated upon a log 
near by witha stone in his hand, which 
he had picked up fearing the elder 
Jones would join in the fray, sniffed 
audibly. He called to the other boys 
derisively, ‘‘ Say, any of you boys got 
the baby’s blocks?” It did not lift 
the mantle of humiliation that covered 
Mealy to hear his father reply to the 
new boy, ‘‘ That will do for you, sir.” 
While Mealy wept he wiped away his 
tears first with one hand and then with 
the other, employing the free hand in 
fastening his clothes together. He did 
not fear the punishment that might be 
in store for him. He was thinking of 
the agony of his next meeting with 
Piggy Pennington. Mealy fancied that 
Abe Carpenter, who was a quiet, 
philosophical boy, would not tease 
him, but horror seized him when he 
thought of Piggy. 
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As Mealy fastened his last button, he 
felt his father’s finger under his collar, 
and his own feet shambling blindly 





‘+ He felt his father’s finger under his collar, and 
his own feet shambling.” 


over the pebbles, up the path, into the 
bushes ; he heard the boys in the water 
laugh with the new boy, and then— 
stories differ. The boys say that he 
howled lustily, “‘ Oh, pa, I won’t do it 
any more,” over and over again. Mealy 
Jones says that it didn’t hurt a bit. 
This much is certain; that Master 
Harold Jones walked through the town 
that day a few feet ahead of his father, 
who tapped the boy’s legs with a hooked 
cane whenever his steps lagged. At 
the door of the Jones home Mrs. Jones 
stood to welcome the martial proces- 
sion, which she saw, and then heard 
approaching some time before it arrived. 
To his wife, whose face pictured anxious 
grief, Mr. Jones said, as he turned the 
captive over to her:—‘I found this 
young gentleman in swimming--swim- 
ming and fighting. I have attended to 


his immediate wants, I believe. I leave 
him to you.” 
Harold Jones was but a lad—a good 


lad whose knowledge of the golden text 
was his Sunday-school teacher’s pride. 
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Yet he had collected other scraps of 
useful information as he journeyed 
through life. One of these was a per- 
fectly practical familiarity with the 
official road map to his mother’s heart. 
Therefore, when he crossed the thresh- 
old of the Jones home Harold began 
at once to weep dolefully. 

“Harold Jones, what do you mean 
by such conduct ?” asked his mother. 

The boy stood by the window long 
enough to see that his father had turned 
the corner toward the town. Then he 
fell on the floor, and began to bewail 
his lot, refusing to answer the first 
question his mother asked, but telling 
instead how “all the other boys in this 
town can go swimmin’ when they want 
to,” hinting that he wouldn’t care, if 
papa had only just come and brought 
him home, but that papa—and this was 
followed by a vocal cataract of woe 
that made the dishpans ring. 

He noted that his mother bent over 
him and said, “My poor boy;” at 
which sign little Harold punctured the 
levees of his grief again, and said he 
“never was goin’ to face any of the boys 
in this town again ”’—he “just couldn’t 
bear it.” Mrs. Jones paused in her 
work at this, put down a potato she 
was peeling, and stood up stiffly, saying 
ina freezing tone, ‘‘ Harold Jones, you 
don’t mean to tell me that your father 
punished you in front of those other 
little boys ?” 

Her son only sobbed and nodded an 
affirmative, and gave lusty voice to the 
tearful wish that he was dead. Mrs. 
Jones stooped to the floor and took her 
child by an arm, lifting him to his feet. 
She smoothed his hair and took him 
with her to the big chair in the dining- 
room, where she raised his seventy 
pounds to her lap, saying as she did so, 
“* Mama’s boy will soon be too big to 
hold.” At that the spoiled child only 
renewed his weeping and clutched her 
tightly. There, little by little, he forgot 
the mishaps of the day There the 
anguish lifted from his heart, and when 
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** Mre. Jones stooped to the jloor and took 
her child by an arm.” 


his mother asked, “Harold, why did 
you go into the water when we told you 
not to?” the child only shook his head, 
and, after repeated questioning, his 
answer came,— 
“ Well, they asked me, mom.” 
“Who asked you?” persisted Mrs. 


Jones. 
“ Piggy Pennington and Jimmy 
Sears,” returned the lad. 


To the query, “ Well, do you have to 
do everything they ask you to, Harold?” 
the lad’s answer was a renewal of the 
heart-breaking sobs. These softened 
the mother’s heart, as many and many 
a woman’s heart has been melted 
through all the ages. She soothed the 
truant child and petted him, until the 
cramping in his throat relaxed suffi- 
ciently to admit of the passage of an 
astonishingly large slice of bread and 
butter and sugar. After it was disposed 
of, Harold busied himself by assorting 
his old iron scraps on the back porch, 
and his mother smiled as she fancied 


she heard the boy trying to whistle a 
tune. 

Harold had left the porch before 
his father came home _ with the 
beefsteak for supper, and Mrs. Jones 
met her husband with: “ Pa Jones, 
what could you be thinking of—punish- 
ing that boy before the other children ? 
Do you want to break what little spirit 
he has? Why that child was nearly in 
hysterics for an hour after you left! ” 

Mr. Jones hung up his crooked cane, 
put a stick of wood in the stove, scraped 
his pipe with his knife, and blew through 
the stem. 

“1 guess he wasn’t hurt much,” 
replied the father. Then he added, as 
he put a live coal in the pipe : “ Is’pose 
you went an’ babied him an’ spoiled it 
all.” There was a puffing pause, after 
which Mr. Jones added, “If you'd let 
hin go more, an’ didn’t worry your 
head off when he was out of sight, he'd 
amount to more.” 

Mrs. Jones always gave her husband 
three moves before she spoke. “ Yes! 
yes! you’d make that boy a regular 
little rowdy, if you had your way, 
William Jones.” 

In the meantime Harold Jones had 
heard a long, shrill whistle in the alley, 
and, answering it, he ran as rapidly as 
his spindling legs would carry him. 
He knew it was the boys. They were 
grinning broadly when he came to 
them. It was Piggy Pennington who 
first spoke, ‘‘ Oh, pa, I won’t do it any 
more,’ repeating the phrase several 
times in a suppressed voice, and leering 
impishly at Mealy. 

“Aw, you’re makin’ that up,” 
answered Mealy in embarrassment. 
But Piggy continued his teasing until 
Abe Carpenter said: “ Say, Mealy, we 
want you to go with us to the cave to- 
morrow ; can you?” 

The “can you” was an imputation 
on his personal liberty that Mealy 
resented. He replied “ Uh-huh! you 
just bet your bottom dollar I can.” 
Piggy began teasing again, but Abe 
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silenced him, and the boys sat in the 
dirt behind the barn, chattering about 
the new boy, whose name, according to 
the others, was “Bud” Perkins. 
Mealy entered the conversation with 
much masculine pomp—too much, in 
fact; for when he became particularly 
vain-glorious some one in the group 
was certain to glance at his shoes—and 
shoes in June in Boyville are insignia 
of the weaker sex, the badges of 
shame. 

But Mealy did not feel his disgrace. 
He walked up the ash path to the 
kitchen with an excellent imitation of 
manly pride in his gait. 

As Mrs. Jones heard the boy’s step 
on the porch, she said to his father, 
‘“‘ Now, pa, that boy has been punished 
enough to-day. Don’t you say a word 
to him.” Harold walked by his father 
with averted face. At supper the boy 
did not look at his father, and when 
the dishes were put away, Mr. Jones, 
who sat inthe kitchen smoking, heard 
his wife and the child in a front room, 
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chatting cheerily. The lonesome father 
smoked his pipe and recalled his youth. 
The boy’s voice brought back his own 
shrill treble, and he coughed nervously. 
After Mrs. Jones had put the lad to 
bed, and was in the pantry arranging 
for breakfast, the father knocked the 
ashes from his briar into the stove, and, 
humming an old tune, went to the boy’s 
bedroom door. He paused awkwardly 
on the threshold. The boy turned his 
face toward the wall. The action cut 
the father to the quick. He walked to 
the bed and bent over the child, 
touching a father’s rough-bearded face 
to the soft cheek. He found the soft 
hand—with a father’s large hand-~- 
under the sheet, and he held the little 
hand tightly as he said: 

““Well, Harold ’’—there he paused 
fora second. But he continued, “ Do 
you think you'd a-licked that boy—if— 
if—I hadn't a-come ?” 

Then the two laughed, and a little 
throb ot joyous pain tingled in their 
throats—such as only boys may feel. 


—————<——— 


LIMITATIONS 


By EpirH Wyatt 


VERY limited young man, Mr. 
A Peetie Geiger, once worked in 

the office of the V. R. and N. 
Railroad. 

He was a short, stecky fellow, with 
bright, blue eyes, thick hands, and a 
brisk manner. He always wore very 
light suits, pink shirts, and his hat 
either over one eye, or far on the back 
of his head. 

He worked like a nailer, and sup- 
ported a mother and two sisters, just 
as ably as though he had been quite 
unlimited. 2 

They respected his ability, loved his 
good-nature, and madly doted on a 
peculiar, subtle quality they called his 
** cuteness.” 
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This he showed by his manner of 
wearing his hat over one eye, by signing 
his name “ P. T. Geiger, Alias P. D. QO.” 
and by dancing a double shuffle as 
soon as he came home every 
evening. 

When he sat at the head of their 
table, and said to his sister, ‘‘ Hat, 
what’s the matter of another potato 
down this side-track?” and made, at 
other moments, remarks equally natural 
and unpretending, the sisters and the 
mother would be apparently overcome 
by his charm; and they were always 
quoting his opinions, and deferring to 
his wishes. 

In the same office there worked a 
very limited young girl named Daisy 
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Andersen. She was small, with a neat 
figure, and short, curly black hair, a 
good type-writer, and deeply admired 
at the working-girl’s club, where she 
lived. She always wore clothes of the 
latest fashion, and undertook the most 
progressive enterprises. She had taken 
a course in banking and in_ book- 
keeping, and had been sent abroad 
by a popular magazine for collecting 
a thousand subscriptions. 

When she came tripping through 
the office, in a very fashionable plaid 
blouse, carrying a page of copy, Peetie 
Geiger was entranced. Indeed the 
first time he saw her whisking through 
the hall, he had, after her passage, 
gasped to the office-boy, ‘‘ Catch me!” 
and facetiously swooned. 

Daisy Andersen, on first seeing 
Peetie Geiger, had really felt just as his 
sisters and his mother felt, but the 
fetters of her sex restrained her from 
any such display as his. 

Afterwards, when Peetie observed 
that Daisy was not working, he would 
in rare moments of leisure go into the 
room where she was, and sit with one 
leg thrown over the office table to 
show off for her benefit and to admire 
her. 

He soon fell into the way of taking 
her to concerts, to walk on Sun- 
day afternoons, and sometimes to the 
theatre. In this course of amusements 
he admired her daily more and more. 
Everything she said and did, her way of 
turning her handkerchief, of pushing in 
side-combs, and even her custom of 
powdering outrageously seemed tohim 
wonderfully elegant and correct. 

Daisy Andersen, on her side, besides 
being charmed by the ‘“ cuteness”’ of 
her friend, was honestly thrilled by his 
goodness. 

She had, in -her own family, two 
worthless brothers, and she knew how 
to appreciate, in Peetie Geiger, certain 
staunch and splendid qualities. 

She loved him; and when he asked 
her to marry him, she promised. But 
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as she herself was a good girl, she began 
at once to have scruples about Peetie’s 
dependent family. His marriage would 
be impossible till they were provided 
for; and she thought it better their 
engagement should be kept a secret. 

Peetie Geiger thought that if one of 
the girls married or went to work he 
could make both ends meet. Hat did 
go to work: but it was of no use; she 
was not very competent, nor, perhaps, 
very eager, and she always lost her job. 
When the betrothal had lasted six 
years, Babe, the younger sister, was 
married, but that, too, was of no use; 
her husband drank, and she returned to 
her brother within two months. There 
was nothing to do but to keep on 
waiting. 

Peetie Geiger did the same double 
shuffle, and led the same facetious life ; 
and Daisy Andersen was just as enter- 
prising, and as neat and fashionable as 
ever. 

After Babe’s marriage, they had told 


‘of their engagement in the rash cer- 


tainty of their hope; and Daisy some- 
times visited over Sunday at the 
Geigers, where she was rather con- 
temptuously treated by the motherand 
Hat, and especially by Babe after her 
return. But she cared very little for 
that. Peetie never observed it; and 
she could see that it pleased him to 
have her sitting with his family, as 
though she were one of them; and 
when he kissed her good-night in his 
parlor, she was entirely happy. 

After they had been engaged for ten 
years, Peetie Geiger was taken ill with 
typhoid fever and died. Daisy Ander- 
sen was with him, and he held her 
hand, and told her “ He’d be all right,” 
and ‘‘ She was a Laisy anyhow.” This 
had been a ten years old jest between 
them. 

Perhaps she was. At least she 
took care of the mother and sisters 
afterwards, and just as ably, and as 
quietly, as though she had been quite 
unlimited. 
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A PRISONER 


OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN 


AMONG FILIPINOS—AN 





INCIDENT 
WAR 





By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER JAMES C. GILLMORE, OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAvy 


Win I.tiustrations spy W. R. Leicu, FROM SKETCHES AND PLANS BY THE AUTHOR, AND 


DRAWN UNDER HIS PERSONAL SUPERVISION. 


little band of fifty Spanish 
officers and men had held out 
against five hundred Filipinos. The 
Spaniards were in a church at Baler, a 
straggling town on the east coast of 
Luzon. They had barricaded doors 
and windows, and transformed the 
shambling old church into a_ rude 
fortress, stocked with provisions and 
ammunition. Night and day, by un- 
ceasing vigilance, they had fought off 
the persistent besiegers. Admiration 
for human bravery is as wide as the 
world, and stops at no frontiers of race 
or nation. The American naval and 
military commanders at Manila, though 
not without troubles of their own, felt 
deep sympathy for the handful of 
Spaniards engaged in that long, despe- 
rate struggje against heavy odds. At 
length a rescuing expedition was de- 
cided on, and the ‘“ Yorktown” was 
assigned the difficult task of relieving 
the besieged men. I had just arrived 
in the Philippines, and right glad was 
I when ordered aboard the “ York- 
town” as navigating officer. The 
adventure was quite to my liking. We 
steamed from Manila round the 
southern coast of Luzon to Baler Bay. 
A wooded shore spread out before 
us. We could simell the fragrance of 
the forest. At the southern side of the 
bay was a small cove, where luxuriant 
plants and underbrush ran almost to 
the water’s edge, and the shadows of 
the forest fell invitingly upon sandy 


Rei more than eight months a 


sentry 
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beach and rippling shoals. Just north 
of this was the mouth of the Baler 
River, and along the shore upon the 
far side we could see a number of 
boxes, and Filipino soldiers 
running about among them, apparently 
in a state of great excitement. The 
town of Baler was not to be seen, even 
from the masthead of the “ Yorktown,” 
for it lay two miles up the river, and 
was screened by the tropical forest 
which grew all round it. Before plans 
could be laid for the relief of the gar- 
rison it was necessary to locate the 
church and the enemvy’s defences, if 
any existed. Accordingly Ensign 
Standley was sent ashore under a flag 
of truce. His instructions were to 
communicate with the Spaniards, if 
the insurgents would permit him to do 
so, and if he thought it prudent to 
make the effort. To his surprise the 
native officers promptly agreed to 
permit him to visit the church, accom- 
panied by an interpreter and two of his 
men. There was something suspicious 
about the alacrity with which the 
natives assented to this proposal. Fili- 
pino treachery was not by any means 
an unknown thing, and Ensign Stand- 
ley decided not to place himself within 
the power of the uncertain foe. He 
returned to the ship and offered to lead 
a scouting party ashore. 

The commanding officer of the 
“Yorktown” at once sent for me. He 
had a little job for me to do, one which 
would probably keep me away from the 
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ship for an hour or two. I was to take 
a boat and crew next morning, and 
under cover of darkness land Ensign 
Standley and Quartermaster Lysac, 
who were to make a_ reconnaissance. 
I was not to go ashore myself, but 
having landed the two men was to 
sound at the river’s mouth and survey 
the coast. If necessary I was to make 
a demonstration, 


shore-line, and streaking and dotting it 
with expanding lights. The men rowed 
silently and swiftly toward the ship, 
while I swept the shore with my glass. 
I saw a patrol pacing to and fro upon 
the beach. He walked sleepily. His 
gun was held at a lazy angle over his 
shoulder. Suddenly he paused. The 
butt of his rifle was plumped down 

‘ into the sand. 





which might serve 


His right hand 





to divert attention 
from the two 
scouts. 

THE LANDING 

It was still dark 
when we !eft the 
ship in the second 
cutter a little after 
four o’clock in the 
morning. There 
were seventeen of 
us in the boat, all 
told—Standley 
and Lysac, the 
scouts ; myself and 
boat crew. With 
muffled oars, and 
every man forbid- 
den to speak above 
a whisper, we 
pulled for the cove. 
In the thickest of 
the shore-line 
shadows we landed 
the two scouts, 
who quickly dis- 








came up to shield 
his eyes from the 
fast-rising eastern 
light. Then he 
started running 
and waving his 
arms, and out over 
the waters I could 
hear the echoes of 
his shouts of 
alarm. 

Nothing would 
have been easier 
for us than to 
finish rowing our 
way back to the 
““Yorktown.”’ But 
the two shipmates 
hiding over there 
in the woods were 
first to be thought 
of. Fearing the 
sentry might sus- 
pect we had landed 
men in the cove, 
and wishing to do 














all I could to 





appeared in the 
woods. Not a 
sound had we 
made, and we were 
flattering ourselves that the stupid Fili- 
pinos had been completely outwitted ; 
but at the critical moment, as we were 
pulling out of the cove, the day came 
down upon us. Like a flash the 
tropical dawn spread over sea and 
coast, first lifting the ‘‘ Yorktown ” out 
of darkness, then dissolving the shadows 
round about our boat, and finally blot- 
ting out the blackness of the wooded 
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Drawn from life, June, 1900. 


deceive him and 
thus avert pursuit 
of our scouts, | 
had the boat pulled round to the mouth 
of the river, as if we had been seeking 
the river all the time, but had gone 
into the cove by mistake. To promote 
the deception, I stopped at the bar to 
make soundings and to sketch the 
coast, as ostentatiously as I could, as if 
that were the only errand which had 
called us forth so early in the morning. 
Then we continued up the river for 
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about a thousand yards, sounding and _ were well filled. To tell the truth, we 
sketching as we went along. I knew were more than willing to have a little 
that we should have to sustain the fire brush with the foe, especially if that 
of the enemy as we came out of the would help to avert suspicion and 
river, but we were not afraid cf that. danger from brave Standley and Lysac, 
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Drawn sy W. R. Leigh AFTER SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 


“ The natives lined us up in a row on the sand-bar. . . they were going to shoot us.” 


Filipino marksmanship is never good; who had a few moments before jumped 





besides, we had a Colt gun in the bow into the enemy’s country with their 
of our boat, and most of our crew were guns and their lives in their hands. 
armed with Lee rifles, which they knew Our ruse worked successfully so far as 
how to use, and their ammunition belts the scouts were concerned, for they got 
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back to the ship that afternoon. We 
were not so lucky. 

When we had pulled up the river as 
far as I thought it prudent to go, we 
found the right bank high, steep, and 
thickly wooded. We had no reason to 
fear attack from that quarter, but 
cautiously kept well over to the other 
side of the channel. There the shore 
was low and marshy, deep with mud, 
covered with high swamp grass ; clearly 
the enemy could not get at us from 
this bank. 


THE AMBUSH 


I had just given the order to return, 
and the men were in the act of swinging 
the cutter round, when before our 
astonished eyes the low mud shore lifted 
into a bit of high, wooded ground. It 
was not more than fifty or sixty yards 
from us. There stood a sentry, and he 
saw us the very moment we saw him. 
He fired his rifle as a signal, and dis- 
appeared in the woods. Still, we did 
not fully realize our danger. We 
thought we should be attacked, but we 
could reply. If the range was short 
for the foe, it was no longer for us. If 
worst came to worst, we could pull 
farther off; and then there was the 
rapid-firing Colt. Tiouble was ‘coming 
—that seemed clear enough—but on 
the whole we were rather glad, and we 
had not the slightest doubt the other 
fellows were going to get at least their 
fair share of it. 

Trouble came more quickly than we 
had bargained for. Within a minute 
after the disappearance of the sentry a 
volley burst out of the thick brush 
which covered the bit of high ground. 
Bullets hissed all round us. Some of 
them took effect. One man was 
shot through the head and instantly 
killed. His brains flew over the boat 
and the crew. He fell heavily, like a 
tree struck by lightning, and carried 
another man down with him. A ball 
caught another in the eye, and he never 
knew what had hit him. He, too, 
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toppled over and plowed down through 
the sailors sitting, oars in hand, upon 
the thwarts, knocking one or two of 
them into the bottom of the boat. The 
starboard stroke oarsman, felt some- 
thing go wrong with his left hand. A 
chance shot, running along the oar and 
taking advantage of the tense muscles 
and taut joints, had cut off all the 
fingers as a surgeon’s knife might have 
done it. The man held the bleeding 
stumps up for me to see. 

“You are fearfully wounded,” said I: 
** you may drop your oars.” 

** Oh, no, it is not much,” he replied : 
“‘T am used to this sort of thing. I 
used to be in the Dutch navy.” 

That he had once served in the Java 
fleet was one of this man’s little hobbies, 
and as he returned to his work I had 
just time to think something about the 
ruling passion. Then I looked at the 
other men. They, too, were calm. 
They did not speak to one another or 
cry out. They were trying their best 
to obey my order to back oars so as to 
work the boat farther out. Some of the 
landsmen were firing their Lees. Two 
were in the bow, trying to get the Colt 
into action again. They had fired a 
few rounds from it, but it had been 
disabled by the enemy’s second volley, 
the ammunition box being shattered and 
the loading tape cut. Both men were 
cool and deliberate, but they were not 
able to repair the gun. 


THE BOAT-BATTLE 


More volleys came cracking and 
hissing at us from out of the brush. I 
was standing in the stern of thé boat. 
At this moment it seemed to me my 
boat-crew had almost disappeared. As 
a matter of fact, two men were lying in 
the bottom of the boat, dead. Two 
were mortally wounded—one of whom 
was just then dying. Two more were 
seriously wounded, and two or three, 
who had been toppled over by the fall 
of their comrades, were struggling out 
from under the mass of bleeding flesh. 























The wounded were begging us to shoot 
them, that they might not fall into the 
hands of the savages. Their cries were 
heart -rendering. There was blood 
everywhere—on men, oars, thwarts, 
guns. Still, those of us who survived— 
and who were able to handle a rifle— 
managed to return the enemy’s fire. 
The worst was, we could not see any- 
one to shoot at. We could not even 
see the smoke from the insurgents’ 
rifles, so warily did they cling to their 
ambush in the thick undergrowth. I 
remember most vividly the fierce desire 
I had at that moment to get back at 
the foe—to see some of them fall and 
bite the dust and writhe in pain as our 
men were doing. For a short time the 
fighting instinct crowded out of my 
mind pity and fear. 

Having no other weapon than a 
revolver, useless at that range, I reached 
for the rifle d:opped by one of the dead. 
It had been hit in the lock, and the clip 
was jammed in. 

Venville, one of our apprentice boys, 
attempted to fix it. A bullet went 
through the flesh of his neck. 

“Mr. Gillmore, I’m hit,” he said. 
But he continued working at the rifle. 

A second shot plowed through the 
boy’s breast and came out in his arm- 
pit. 

“I’m hit’again Mr. Gillmore! 

He was still trying to pull out the 
jammed clip when a ball cut a furrow 
in the left side of his head. 

“Mr. Gillmore, they've hit me 
again !” 

THE BRAVERY OF A BOY 

He wiped the blood from his brow 
and eyes with his coat-sleeve, and then 
returned to his task as calmly as if it 
were only a mosquito that had stung 
him. It was not three minutes till a 
ball crashed into his ankle, inflicting a 
paintul hurt. There was just a slight 
quiver in the lad’s voice as he looked 
up to me and said: 

“Mr. Gillmore, I’m hit once more. 
But I’ve fixed the gun, sir!”’ 
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This beardless boy of seventeen had 
never been under fire before. 

I heard bullets singing past me. 
One cut the loose folds of my blouse. 
Others passed so near to my face that 
I could feel little whirrs of air brushing 


cool against the skin. Obviously the 
insurgents were concentrating their fire 
upon me. I fired at the brush again 
and again, but it was maddening to 
hear the incessant whistle of bullets 
and see one’s men dropping round him 
and not be able to draw sight upon a 
single one of the foe. I had _ been 
under fire before, but never like this. 
Here I felt that I was the target, the 
hunted man, and this made it all the 
more bitter to be compelled to endure 
a galling fire which could not be 
effectively returned. Would the enemy 
never show themselves ? 

Now the boat was drifting with the 
strong tide nearer and nearer the shore. 
The men at the oars worked nobly—and 
it required nerve to sit there and keep 
stroke with one’s back turned to a rain 
of lead—but no headway was made. 
Several of the starboard oars had been 
shattered by the heavy *45 Remington 
balls, and that side of the cutter was 
pierced with many bullet-holes. The 
coxswain, who also occupied an exposed 
position, flinched nct a hair’s breadth 
under the hot fire, but coolly directed 
and encouraged his men. Seeing that 
it was useless to struggle further with 
the oars, three of my men jumped 
overboard on the port side and tried to 
swim the boat out. Despite their 
efforts, we drifted slowly toward a bank 
of sand. Soon we struck. More bullets 
whistling round our heads, and still not 
an enemy to be seen! Do the wretches 
never intend to show themselves in the 
open ? 

THE CAPTURE 


Here they come, after all—a motley 
crew, like savages, half-nude, some in 
shirts, some with only trousers, a few 
with nothing more than breech-clouts, 
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armed with bolos, spears, and a rifle here 
and there, all mad with joy, yelling and 
brandishing their weapons — running 
down the spit of sand from the right 
bank of the river. They were Tagals, 
Principes, and other tribesmen. By 
my order the white flag was hoisted at 
this moment. The man who held it 
aloft received a ball in the wrist, and 
the banner came fluttering down to the 
bottom of the boat. If the tide would 
not let us get away, if the foe would 
not permit us to make surrender, there 
was one thing we could do with what 
strength we had left, and that was to 
go on fighting. We resumed our fire. 

From the left bank we had heard 
nothing up to this time but the crack 
of unseen rifles. Nowa voice rang out 
from the thicket. It announced to us 
in Spanish that unless we ceased firing 
surrendered we should all be 
murdered in our tracks. The tones 
were those of an officer—a voice ac- 
customed to command—and realizing 
that the threat might quickly be made 
good, I threw up my arms in token of 
submission. There was no more shots. 

In an instant the savage band were 
upon us. They were wild with excite- 
ment. They jabbered incessantly, and 
threatened us with their bolos and 
spears. But they did us no harm. 
One by one, those of us who were 
living they took out of the boat. They 
were not rough or cruel. They treated 
the wounded carefully. More than our 
lives they appeared to covet our per- 
sonal belongings. In a twinkling we 
were stripped of our coats, hats, shoes. 
They rifled our pockets for money, 
watches. They even pulled the rings 
from our fingers. 


and 


THE INTERRUPTED CEREMONY 
Then the natives lined us up in a 
row on the sand-bar. They tied our 
hands behind our backs with bamboo 
thongs. We thought they were merely 
making ready to carry us away as 
prisoners. But soon we perceived it 


was worse than that—they were going 
to shoot us. By signs I objected to 
having my arms bound. I tried to 
show that it was my right as an officer 
to die with my hands free. This 
brought on a difference of opinion, a 
noisy discussion, among our captors, 
who, though soldiers in the Filipino 
army, appeared to be without officers 
and without discipline. The delay 
thus secured, short as it was, served a 
good purpose. The natives who carried 
guns stepped out in front of us. They 
lowered their rifles and cocked them. 
They were taking aim. I was just 
thinking, “* Well, it will all be over in a 
few seconds—why did I not take out 
more life insurance before I left 
home?” when we heard a shout from 
the right bank. We all looked that 
way, Tagals and Americans. A native 
officer came running toward us along 
the sand-pit. He was shouting and 
brandishing a sword. We did not 
understand him, but the Filipinos did. 


‘They dropped their rifles and crowded 


about us. We were not to be shot, so 
it didn’t make any difference about 
that life insurance, after all. 

This Tagal officer sent us aboard our 
boat, and ordered us to row over to the 
left bank of the river. We started to 
obey, but had to stop and bale out the 
cutter,and plug up the bullet holes in its 
side. When we reached the opposite 
bank, an officer and forty men were 
drawn up to receive us. The officer was 
a Spaniard. We were allowed to take 
the two mortally wounded men out of 
the boat, and make them as com- 
fortable as we could in the shade of 
trees. All we could do was to place 
tourniquets on their wounds and leave 
water beside them. The natives would 
not permit us to bury our dead com- 
rades, and their bodies were left lying 
in the boat. I asked the officer to 
have a surgeon sent down to look after 
the wounded, but I could never ascertain 
whether this was done or not. 

Leaving our dead and dying behind 
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and carrying our wounded with us, we 
were marched under guard to the com- 
mandante’s office, a mile or so away. 
We passed within sight of the church 
where the Spanish garrison were still 
besieged. The outer walls had been 
battered down, but the natives were 
careful not to go within gunshot, and 
by this we knew the Spaniards were 
still on guard within. Besides, a 
Spanish ensign was flying from the top 
of the fortress, and I confess it did me 
good to see it there. 

The commandante asked us many 
questions. He was particularly eager 
to learn what we had been doing in 





the river. 


He evidently suspected we 
had landed scouts, but I told him I 


had been making a survey. He per- 
mitted me to write a letter to the com- 
mander of the “ Yorktown,” and he 
promised to have it delivered under a 
flag of truce. He never did so. 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
_ Next we were marched a mile and 
a half to a bamboo church in the out- 
skirts of Baler. We saw the town as 
we fassed—a mere huddle of native 
huts; the women and children, most 
of them half nude, ran excitedly after 
On the way our wounded suf- 
It was only with great 


us. 
fered severely. 
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‘* At the church a good Samaritan came to their assistance.” 
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difficulty some of them could drag 
themselves along. Others we had to 
carry. Atthechurch a good Samaritan 
came to their assistance. He was an 
old man, poorly attired, but he had 
fine eyes and a kindly, almost fatherly, 
manner. He ran out into the woods 
and hastily gathered some large leaves. 
From these he squeezed a white liquid 
and let it run in the wounds. For a 
few moments the agony was so great 
the sufferers thought they could not 
endure it. They cried out that they 
were being burned to death, that the 


old man had psisoned them. Pers- 
piration poured from their bodies. 
The old man smiled and_ tenderly 


stroked the head of the boy Venville, 
and muttered in Spanish that they 
would all feel better by and by. He 
was right. In ten or twelve minutes 
the men were free from pain. The 
inflammation was gone and their fever 
had subsided. Venville’s foot, which 


had been frightfully swollen, resumed . 


nearly its natural size. The succoured 
men seized the old man’s hand and 
shook it in gratitude. If we had had 
anything left we should have made him 
presents. We all felt better for this 
one touch of nature there in the jungle. 
I could never learn anything more 
about the old man or his healing herb, 
though I made many inquiries then 
and afterward. Some day, perhaps, 
the world may get a new balm out of 
Luzon. 

That day and night we passed in 
this rude church, a mere shed of 
bamboo in the midst of the forest. 
The unwounded men and myself lay 
on one side, the wounded on the other. 
The guards were kind enough, but 
very careful that we should have no 
opportunity to escape. All through 
the night they kept a bright fire just 
without the door. The unwounded 
men were bound together by a long 
rope. For some reason I was not 
bound. The Filipinos are great 
respecters of military rank, and perhaps 


my protest against the bamboo thongs 
down on the sand-bar had produced 
some effect upon them. So greatly 
were we fatigued that we all slept weil. 
Now and then in the night a wounded 
man cried out for water, and a guard 
carried him drink. 


ON THE MARCH 


Next day a runner brought orders 
from Aguinaldo to march us to St. 
Isidro, the insurgent capital. In the 
afternoon eight of us, all who were 
able to travel, set out upon a journey 
through the interior of the enemy's 
country—a journey so long and at 
times so hopeless that we often 
despaired of ever reaching the end of 
it. A sorry-looking lot we were. All 
of us were bareheaded and _ barefooted, 
save that I had managed to secure the 


* return of my coat and shoes, the latter 


mere slippers which ! had worn from 
the ship because it would be easy to 
kick them off in case I were forced to 
take to the water. Our clothing was 
so scanty that it barely sufficed to cover 
our nakedness. For two days the 
route led us through tortuous river- 
beds. We had to wade the swift 
streams, in water from our knees to 
our necks, twenty, thirty times in a 
day. Our feet were cut by the sharp 
stones of the path. Our hands and 
shins were bruised clambering over 
great boulders and up and down steep, 
stony banks. The heat was oppressive, 
and the fierce rays of the sun blistered 
our unprotected faces and gave us 
frightful pains in the head. Our 
guard, a straggling band of semi- 
savages, carrying bows and arrows 
and spears and bolos, and commanded 
by a Tagal corporal, urged us unceas- 
ingly on. 

The first night out we were well up 
in the mountains. It was cold there. 
To make matters worse, a heavy rain 
‘ame on, and we were without shelter 
save that each man was given two big 
leaves of the bamboo palm. These we 
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arranged over our heads in the vain fact that our guards had no more than 
hope that they might serve to keep off we. 
some of the rain. A few of the men We set out early the next morning 
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Drawn by W. R. Letcn ArPreR SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR. 
‘* 4 mere path trodden inthe thick undergrowth. . . monkeys jablered angrily and threw nuts and 
twigs at us as we passed.” 
1 up 
nere. managed to sleep a bit, but my eyes’ with only a few mouthfuls of rice for 
rain did not close the whole night. I sat breakfast, and all chilled and soaked to 
elter on a boulder in a pool of water till the marrow. Again the intense heat of 
big ff daybreak. We had but little to eat, the sun. Once more the rocky river- 
e we though there was consolation in the bed with the great boulders to clamber 
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over, the banks to crawl up and down, 
the waters to wade. At this time some 
of the men thought of attempting an 
escape, which could mean only a shot 
in the back and a quick way out of 
their troubles. 

Finally we struck a trail through the 
primeval forest—a mere path trodden 
in the thick undergrowth beneath the 


branches of mighty trees. So steep 
was the way that our weakened, foot- 
sore men made progress only at the 
cost of constant suffering. There were 
monkeys in the trees, and they jab- 
bered angrily and threw nuts and twigs 
at us as we passed. They afforded us 
some amusement, these monkeys, and 
we were interested in the brilliant 
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Map of the Northern portion of the Island of Luzon, showing the route 
followed by Lieutenant-Commander Gillmore. 
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plumage of the birds. Under proper 
conditions we should have enjoyed this 
novel journey from two to three thou- 
sand feet up the wild mountain-side. 
Now it was like a long nightmare. 
NATIVES 


THE WONDERING 


After traveling forty miles or more 
along this winding, painful path we at 
last reached the level table-land and 
the town of Puntabanca. Here, as 
everywhere along our route, the news 
that we were coming had attracted 
crowds of natives from all the surround- 
ing region. It was like a circus. We 
were the show, and the people, burst- 
ing with curiosity, nearly mobbed us as 
we passed along the roads. They were 
not vindictive or rude, except in spots ; 
in fact they were, for the most part, 
rather kindly. It was easy to see that 
curiosity was their predominant emo- 
tion. They not only wanted to see us 
but to touch us, to see how strong we 
were, what kind of teeth we had, if we 
were built like other men. * We learned 
that strange tales as to our physical 
characteristics had run ali through 
these gossiping provinces, and this was 
the first opportunity the natives had 
had to see for themselves what the won- 
derful strangers were like. 

We were well received by the com- 
mandant of Puntabanca. His name 
was Maria, and he had been a captain 
in the Spanish army. But he had 
married Aguinaldo’s niece —a_love- 
match it was, so they told us—and had 
then taken an important command in 
the Filipino ranks. He made the men 
as comfortable as he could in the con- 
vent—at that time almost every church 
or convent in Luzon was a jail, a 
fortress, an arsenal, or a hospital—and 
he took me to his own house and gave 
me agood dinner. He appeared rather 
weary of his native associates, and glad 
of the chance to talk once more to a 


civilized and traveled man. 


This eastern part of Luzon was a 
rather poor sort of country. For miles 
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and miles upon the table-land there 
was no cultivation. The hard, beaten 
road led across a barren waste baked 
in the sun of centuries. In other sec- 
tions there were bamboo huts scattered 
about in the woods, surrounded by 
little patches of tilled ground devoted to 
vegetables and tobacco. There were 
no fences, no marking of the dividing 
line between one plantation and another. 
Off the main road, which had been 
built by the Spanish military officers, 


there were only trails through the 
brush. These farmers had but few 


live-stock ; here and there a caraboo 
might be seen dragging a great cart 
staggering along on its clumsy wooden 
wheels, or patiently pulling a primitive 
wooden plow through the black soil. 
Round every farm-house swarmed 
chickens and other fowl. Rice, vege- 
tables, and chickens are almost the 
only articles of food the natives know. 
The people came out of the brush and 
lined the trail to see us pass. They were 
docile enough, almost like children. 
Nearly all of them were wretchedly 
clothed, many beingalmost naked. Yet 
wecould not fairly call them uncivilized 
people—only their civilization, like that 
of all peoples under Spanish rule, was 
a couple of centuries behind the times. 
In every little bamboo hut there was a 
book or too. The people spoke to us 
in Spanish or Tagal. All were eager 
to learn English. One native, wearing 
not much more than a breech-clout and 
a smile of child-like pride, sang out to 
me, “‘ Hello!” as I passed him, and 
all his comrades looked up to him 
with increased respect because of his 
mastery of that one English word. 
Now and then we came upon a little 





village—a few score bamboo huts 
clustered about a_ brick or wooden 
church with its convent annex. The 


priests or friars in charge of these 
buildings received us in a kindly way 
and gave us food. It was easy to see 
they were the civil as well as the 
spiritual leaders, the dominating force 
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of their communities. One good thing 
they did—they kept school in every 
village, and the native children were 
compeiled to attend. 

We were nearly as naked as the 
poorest of the natives, though our skin 
had not been hardened through genera- 
tions of exposure to the rays of the 


sun, and we were soon covered with 
blisters. Worse than all, our heads 
and feet were still bare. At Punta- 


banca we were placed in charge of 
Captain Pading y Gill, another former 
Spanish officer who had cast in his lot 
with the Filipinos. This officer, like 
all the Spaniards we met, treated us 
with consideration. He tried to pro- 
cure clothing and shoes for us, but the 
best he could do in this little mountain 
hamlet was to provide us with hats of 
native construction, and second-hand 
at that—enormous contrivances which 
looked like inverted wash-basins. 
Wretched as we were, we laughed at 
one another and cracked our jokes as 
we set out upon our journey, so gro- 
tesque was our appearance. The 
captain, taking pity upon our bleeding 
feet, had procured us transportation, 
too. He meant it as a kindness, and 
so we could not well complain, 
but hard as it was to go on 
walking with bruised and 
blistered bare feet, most of us 
preferred it to riding a caraboo. 
These native oxen of the Fili- 
pinos are not 


easily man- 
aged. They 
are guided 
by a rope 


through their 
nostrils — 
three jerks for 
a turn to the 
left, one jerk 
for a turn to 
the right. 
Their, sliding, 
reeling gait is something dreadful to the 
man sitting upon their back, and the 








saddle was never invented that could 
save him from being jolted and pounded 
into perpetual misery. If the caraboo 
is not watered every other hour he goes 
“water mad,” making the lot of his 
rider infinitely worse. 

A wonderful journey we had one 
night in the soft moonlight—over pre- 


cipitate mountain spurs, down into 
gloomy, broken cafons, crawling 
around immense boulders, fording 


swift streams, forcing our way through 
dense brushwood. So rough was the 
trail that even the caraboo could not 
keep their feet, and we had many 
tumbles. The scenery was most 
beautiful, and if the caraboo had been 
a little surer-footed, if they had not 
jolted us till we were black and blue all 
over our bodies, if the brush had not 
torn our scanty clothing and lacerated 
our poor flesh, we might have enjoyed 
the picturesque surroundings. At 
Bongabong we ran into a dense crowd 
of natives who fought with the guards 
for the privilege of getting close to us. 
Here the Spanish priests had told the 
people we were red Indians, who wore 
feathers in our hair and scalped our 
victims in war. I think the priests go 
the notion from some old school- 
books and really believed it 
themselves. One native woman 
followed me _ persistently, and 
finally, after much trouble, suc- 
ceeded in getting close enough 
to pinch my 
arm and toask 
in Spanish 


what I had 
done’ with my 
feathers. 


This child- 
like curiosity 
followed us 
wherever we 

“went. It 
SA really formed 
one of the 
objectionable features of our 


most 
days of captivity. When we arrived at 
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“A PRISONER AMONG FILIPINOS 


Aguinaldo’s capital, St. Isidro, several 
thousand people met us and hooted and 
jeered and called us all manner of vile 
names in Tagal and Spanish. Our 
sailormen, after the manner of their 
kind, hurled back at them as good as 


the natives all along the road, blar- 
neyed prison keepers and minor 
officials, and laughed in the faces of 
the Filipino bravos who brandished 
bolos in their faces and threatened to 
disembowel them. | think _ this 

















Drawn sy W. R. Leigh aPrer SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 
DINNER-TIME IN A FILIPINO HUT 
These native huts, built on piles about three feet from the ground, have for a floor simply a layer of bamboo 
poles, between which the bones, rice, and other morsels from the family meal are dropped to the pigs and 
chickens which swarm beneath. 


they sent, or perhaps I should say 
worse. This was one of the pecu- 
liarities of our little band—they did not 
appear to be afraid of anything in the 
island of Luzon. They ordered the 
guards about like servants, ‘‘ sassed ”’ 


intrepidity of our men earned for us 
the respect of our captors. At any rate, 
we were treated much better than the 
Spanish prisoners who at times formed 
part of our caravan. Nor were any of 
us ever flogged, as many of the Spanish 
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In many ways we 
could see that the Filipinos had 
kindlier feelings towards Americans 
than for Spaniards, and they may have 
had a secret fear, too, that in the end 
our people were going to get the upper 
hand of them, and punish them for all 
transgressions of military law. In the 
case of the Spaniards, the Tagals were 
merely paying off old scores. 

At St. Isidro the governor asked me 
the same questions which all the petty 
presidentes had asked in the villages 
along our route; “‘Where were you 
captured?” ‘‘ What were you doing 
there?” “Why are the Americans, 
our former friends, now fighting us?” 
This governor was a man of superior 
education. He had living with him an 
interpreter, David Brown, an English- 
Canadian prisoner, and was himself 
learning English. After cross-question- 
ing me half an hour, and giving mea suit 
of underclothing, he sent me off to jail, 
where my men and many other pri- 
soners were confined. It was a 
crowded, filthy prison—why is it that 
Spanish jails the world over are so 
vile ?—and I was confined in a room 
about fifteen by twenty-six feet along 
with a dozen native priscners. Some 
of them were murderers, others thieves ; 
but they treated me very well, spend- 
ing most of their time gambling. The 
only complaint I had to make of them 
was their curiosity, the national weak- 
ness. Though I tried my best to secure 
a little privacy by rigging up a curtain 
in my corner of the room, my fellow- 
prisoners, male and female, were always 
spying upon me. 

This curiosity was not confined to 
the prisoners. After bathing a few 
days in a trough at the well in the 
prison court-yard, used by men and 
women together, I secured permission 
to go once a day to the river. The 
hour of our bathing was known to the 
townspeople, and it appeared to be 
quite an event in their daily lives, for 


prisoners were. 


they had a habit of gathering upon the 
river bank, men, women, and children, 
all smoking cigars, patiently waiting 
for a view of my half-stripped men. 

While we were at this jail about fifty 
Negritos were brought in from the 
front. They were all that remained of 
a regiment which had been forced to 
face our American troops, though 
armed only with bows and arrows, 


spears and bolos. _ It was simple 
murder to send these unwilling 


wretches to fight against modern 
magazine rifles, and this little band had 
refused to remain longer under fire. 
Then they were arrested and treated as 
common criminais. In prison they 
were miserably fed, and their captors 
often forced them to show their games 
and war dances for our amusement. 

Aguinaldo’s capital was a well-built 
town with regular streets and many 
brick buildings, not unlike a European 
town of 8,000 or 10,000 population. 


The house occupied by the family. of 


‘the insurgent chief was po‘nted’ out to 


us, but we did not see him; and as we 
were locked up all the time, of course 
we had no opportunity to ascertain 
what sort of a government organi- 
sation he maintained there. Ina few 
days there were rumors of a near 
approach of the American troops, and 
great excitement prevailed among the 
people. From our prison we could see 
them running to and fro. The streets 
were filled with caratons, or native 
carts, laden with all manner of house- 
hold effects, and surrounded by panic- 
stricken, jabbering men, women, and 
children, breaking fr the mountains. 
Once we thought we could hear the 
distant rumble of our artillery, and then 


it was our turn to become excited. 
Perhaps rescue was at hand. 
But no. Orders soon came to 


march, and in a few hours we were 
again on our weary way over the hills, 
through the mud. across the rivers, 
from jail to jail in Luzon. 


(To be concluded next month ) 
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PLAYERS AND PLAYTIME 


HE FORTUNE TELLER.—Before 
the termination of the first act 
the success of this piece was a 
foregone conclusion ; the opening 
chorus with its bevy of pretty girls— 
pupils at a ballet school—was sung 
with that sparkling effervescence so 
characteristic of American perform- 
ances. The costumes in this scene 
were gorgeous, the harmonious blend- 
ing of colors delighted the eye, and made 
a most perfect setting to the central 
figure of Miss Neilsen in her demure 
grey frock, a dainty little creature who 
instantly won a place in the affections 
of her audience, captivating them so 
completely that with each succeeding 
success the enthusiasm grew more 
boundless. This appreciation, too, was 
well merited, for it is a long time since 
we have found on the stage > the embodi- 
nient of so much personal charm, grace 
and ability as Miss Neilsen possesses. 
There is rhythm in her every move- 
ment—and she is never still, for she 
knows the value of action, and glides 
hops, skips, taps her toes unceasingly, 
but whatever she does it is always rightly 
done and you become more and more 
fascinated. 

Miss Neilsen has a voice of consider- 
able power and rare sweetness, over 
which she has absolute control. If her 
acting captivates, her singing certainly 


bewitches you, and there are some 
splendid songs in The Fortune Teller. 


The gem of the collection is the 
gipsy song; here we approach so 
near to grand opera that the dividing 
line is faint indeed, and foreshadows 
possibilities of greater things to come 


for this consummate young artist. Not- 
withstanding the frequent demands 


made for some of the songs over and 
over again, these were given with such 
grace and lack of apparent effort that 


fatigue would seem to be unknown to 
Miss Neilsen. Her individual success 
was a triumph, and we are sure that one 
visit to the fair Fortune Teller will serve 
as a stimulant to go and to go again. 

It is too bad that Mr. Eugene Cowles’ 
opportunities in this opera are not 
better; it is not until the last act, 
where we have the “ Song of the Sword.” 
that he has a chance of showing his 
wonderful voice, and even then we do 
not hear it toadvantage. The “Serenade 
Song ” was particularly ineffective. 

A great deal of praise is due to Mr. 
Joseph Cawthorn for his subdued 
handling of the part of a German 
comedian continually juggling with the 
English language, the kind of character 
without which no American comedy 
seems complete. We have nearly had 
a surfeit of this kind of thing, but Mr. 
Cawthorn’s performance is amusing 
and never obtrusive. 

Mr. Frank Rushworth sings sweetly, 
but that is all. In the Hussar song, 
with chorus, he made a very favourable 
impression, but his playing is vapid, 
and the duet with Miss Viola Gillette, 
‘Was zat in ze Play,” was the only 
wearying item of an altogether delight- 
ful production. 

Mr. Alexander Clark as “‘Fresca,” the 
ballet master, and Mr. Joseph Herbert, 

s “Count Berezowski,” a Polish pianist 
(who, of course, made himself up to 
look like Paderewski), both contribute 
to the success of the piece. 

Mr. Victor Herbert and Mr. Harry 
B. Smith should be gratified with the 
welcome accorded to their opera, and 
to Miss Neilson and her exceptional 
company we wish a long and continu- 
ous run. 

If you are jaded, depressed, and need 
a tonic, see The Fortune Teller—the 
effect will be magical. 
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IN THE WILDERNESS. — Mr. 
George Alexander is to be congratu- 
lated in having at last secured a play 
that will prove a magnet to draw audi- 
ences to the St. James’ Theatre for 
many months to come. Mr. H. V. 
Esmond has given us an amusing play, 
very bright and very airy; nothing 
problematical and nothing new—it is 
an old theme, ‘this story of In_ the 
Wilderness, but told in a refreshing 
manner, and with a lucidity that is 
perfectly charming. When the story 
is completed you feel thoroughly satis- 
fied with yourself, with everybody else, 
and with conditions generally—that is 
if you are a sentimentalist. 

Much of the success of the piece is 
due to the acting of Miss Eva Moore, 
who is advancing rapidly in her pro- 
fession, and showing an_ heretofore 
latent talent that comes some what as 
a surprise. In the part of “Mabel” 
she has many opportunities, and she 


depicts the varying moods of this young 


woman with the keenest intelligence. 

Miss Moore is always sweet and 
lovable, and we are glad to see her in 
a part for which she is so admirably 
fitted, and which must be a thoroughly 
congenial one to her. 

As Sir Harry Milanor, Mr. Alexander 
is not seen at his best; the buoyancy 
and activity of the character do not 
suit him. But in the scenes where his 
emotional powers are brought into 
play he carries everything before him, 
and thrills you with the fervour of his 
utterances. Mr. Alexander’s acting in 
the concluding scene is a masterpiece ; 
rarely have we seen such force, and 
the applause which greeted his efforts 
was well deserved. 

Mr. H. H. Vincent, in the minor role 
of Uncle to Sir Harry, plays with such 
understanding, that this part, which in 
the hands of some other actor would 
probably pass unnoticed, stands out 
with considerable distinction. 

Mr. C. Aubrey Smith, too, is happily 
cast. As Hugh Graeme he gives us 


one of his inimitable bits of study, and 
we hope that the bill at the St. James’ 
Theatre will in the future include his 
name more frequently. 

There has been much said of the 
promise of excellent work which Mr. 
W. Graham Browne has given, and no 
doubt his admirers will consider their 
prophecies fulfilled, for his Jack Ken- 
nerley is certainly an improvement 
over previous achievements. 

Mrs. Edward Saker and Mr. Lennox 
Pawle, as a crotchety old woman and 
her son, deserve mention, for they cause 
much merriment. The two characters 
were splendidly drawn. 

Miss Le Thiere, Miss Julie Opp, and 
Miss Dora Barton, did well in the small 
parts assigned to them. 


CORIOLANUS.— When the ovation to 
Sir Henry Irving and Miss_ Ellen 
Terry, which is such a feature of a first 
night at the Lyceum, -had abated, we 
settled ourselves comfortably, and with 
anticipated pleasure, for the long- 
promised production of Cortolanus. It 
is impossible to withhold a full meed of 
praise from the courage which has 
animated Sir Henry in his effort to 
arouse interest in a play so barren of 
those emotions which appeal to the 
sympathies and arouse the enthusiasm 
of a modern audience. The Patrician 
sentiments of the victorious General, 
Caius Marcius, which dominate and 
give tone to the whole drama, must 
win for themselves, by the very fineness 
of their temper, respectful attention, 
even in so democratic an age as 
our own; but though we yield them 
our esteem our hearts remain quiescent, 
and our pulses do not thrill responsive 
to the mood of one whose self-love 
precludes his stooping to charm by 
gentle courtesy those whose admira- 
tion he has secured by deeds of heroic 
valour. It is this lack of sympathy 
between the principal character and 
his audience—a lack of sympathy 
that is but a reflex of the antipathy 
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PLAYERS AND PLAYTIME 


that stood, an insurmountable 
obstacle, between the triumphant 
Coriolanus and the affections of the 
Roman populace—which modified the 
warm outbursts of applause that from 
time to time rang through the theatre 
as some particularly fine passage was 
reached. 

The honours of the evening certainly 
rested with Miss Ellen Terry. The 
scene where as Volumnia she exhorts 
her son to curb his pride and bear 
himself towards the people with 
courteous diplomacy called for all the 
power and maturest judgment of so 
experienced an actress, and here Miss 
Terry carried with her the breathless 
interest of her auditors. Again, as 
leader of the deputation of Roman 
women to plead the cause of their city 
and country against invasion and 
destruction by one of its own sons, 
Miss Terry upheld in the highest 
manner her long record of triumphs. 

It was a wise selection to cast Mr. 
J. H. Barnes for Menenius Agrippa— 
we know of no actor who could have 
done greater justice to the part. From 
the moment when he makes his appear- 
ance among the mutinous Roman 
citizens, and recounts for their benefit 
the fable of the revolt of the members 
against the seemingly idle belly, until 
the close of the piece, Mr. Barnes 
bears with him the hearty appreciation 
of his entire audience. 

An excellent foil to his acting is that 
of Mr. James Hearn and Mr. Laurence 
Irving, who so well impersonate the 
scheming, vacillating men_ recently 
raised to place and power in the State 
as tribunes of the people. 

Sir Henry Irving has spared no 
expense or pains upon the exquisite 
setting of his play. The great beauty 


and dignity of each succeeding scene 





enthral the imagination and leave 
little room for comparison, though 


perhaps the scene which will win most 
notice and distinction is that of 
Coriolanus’ introduction to the Roman 
Senate, where the members, in their 
flowing white and crimson robes, are 
ranged in semi-circular seats, tier above 
tier, facing the audience and filling up 
the entire stage. The effect produced is 
wonderfully impressive and will remain 
a beautiful picture in the memory. 
Cortolanus is a spectacle that no one 
should miss, and a very deep debt of 
gratitude is due to Sir Henry Irving 
and all his associates for the careful 
and elaborate manner in which the 
play is presented. 


TWELFTH NIGHT.—A second visit 
to Her Majesty’s Theatre serves only 
to increase the admiration one feels for 
Mr. Tree’s magnificent production. As 
Malvolio, Mr. Tree proves himself to 
be a comedian of very great ability. 
He misses no point, and every turn of 
facial expression is contagious. He 
carries his audience with him through- 
out, and one regretfully turns home- 
wards, wishing that such enjoyable 
merrymaking could continue. 

Miss Lily Brayton’s Viola has lost 
none of its daintiness and freshness, 
while the Olivia of Miss Maud Jeffries 
has improved immeasurably. We 
cannot imagine a better Sir Toby 
Belch than that of Mr. Lionel Brough, 
and Mr. Norman Forbes as the insipid 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, plays as only 
Mr. Forbes knows how in such a part. 

It is an excellent company; the 
comedy is excellently played, the scenery 
is matchless, and no one should miss 
the opportunity of seeing so much 
splendour. 

C. A.M. 






































THE . 
PHILOSOPHY OF IDLING 


——— By Hatton East 


~* PICNICS 





tay AND “CAMPS” 
WITH SKETCHES BY 
W. T. WHITEHEAD 
The motto is :— Be aisy, now,’’ Far 
*Tis good for anny man, reliev 
‘An’ if ye can’t be aisy ; be 
As aisy as ye can.”’ 
Br 
a! 
or br 
, The hardest work a man ever does is his playing, and it is § ordin 
Picnics and y 9 * d 
cides well-known to “the faculty” that one of the greatest needs in §— 4" 
ping 4" modern life is a law enforcing a period of rest after every holiday. | propé 
This is not as it should be, and most of the discomforts of holiday-making arise part 
from ignorance, hence it is the duty of this philosopher to devote his space, from sketc 


time to time, to enlightening that ignorance. 


Sleeping on a plank floor, or even on a bed of earth, is not easy 


Sleeping on ~ . 9 . . 
ping 0" without the “know how,” even though you may, as the sailor is . 
@ 


a Plank.  —1id to do, choose the softest plank by prodding them all with a fork. 


To sleep on a board floor one must 
accustom oneself to sleeping on the 











back, in which position many moderns “Th 
find they cannot breathe. This is m= 
largely because they do not know the N 
proper use of the pillow, and place it Cz 
under the head, where it ought not to 
be; instead of under the neck, where it — 
ought to be, when sleeping on the back. an cee eee ee - re 
By slightly raising the shoulders, and Oe Te ee oe 
placing a three-inch or four-inch hard pillow under the neck, sleep on a board 
floor is made easy. 
Shut Your ©#Ptain Catlin, the great traveller and painter amongst the To b 
Mouth! ‘merican Indians, knew this very well. In his book, entitled coos 
“Shut Your Mouth!” he had much to say about position in place 
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sleeping, and about breathing through the nose. Nasal breathing is the only 
sure preventive of snoring; and the man who cannot sleep without snoring is 
a nuisance in any camp; to himself and to others. 


Those who cannot sleep on their backs should never attempt to 
sleep upon boards at all; for they will find the effort attended with 
cramp and rheumatic pains, such as should be reserved for one’s 
worst enemies. When sleeping on the side, 
even with a good pillow, and a fairly padded 
mattress, on a hard floor, it is surprising how 
heavily the body seems to weigh upon the 
shoulder, the hip-bone, the knee, and the ankle, 
and no amount of squirming, shifting, and 
turning over, will help the matter much. Old 
campaigners have found that it is possible to 
sleep on the side, even on hard earth, if a little 
hollow is made to receive the huggon bone, 
or bone of the thigh. Hence, our soldier-lads 
at the front, when forced to make their lodging 
upon the cold ground, scrape a depression with 
“Far too many plates, pans, and kettles.” their bayonets, a tin plate, or the hands, thus 
relieving the pressure on the hip bone—and sleep in peace. 


Huggon 
Bones. 





Broiling meat is most awkwardly done at most picnics and camps, 
yet there is a right way, and some of the best steaks ever eaten are 
those broiled on shovels by ordnance surveyors, 
or by common “ navvies” on railroad construction. The a: 
ordinary picnic cook fails because his fire is too green 
and smoky, and because he cannot balance a shovel 
properly, he generally tries to support its point, and some 
part of the handle near the flat of the shovel. The 
sketches will show right way and wrong. Over a good, 
brisk fire place a shovel well coated 
>> with stiff clay, if obtainable, or es 
3 with a little clean earth, to prevent “There 8 « right way.” 
the steak burning. On top of the steak place a small 
knob of butter, or fasten a piece of fat, by means of a 
wooden skewer. Turn the steak over two or three times 
_—s while cooking, and just before it is finished, give it a 
“ There 18 a wrong way.” _—_ slight dusting of salt and pepper. No finer food is known. 
To return to out-door sleeping one of the minor but very annoying 
troubles of camp life is that stopped-up condition of nose, which 
largely comes from, and also leads to breathing through the 
mouth. To the many sufferers who do not know the simplest 
palliative, I may recall the rhyme sung by North-country children, 
as to how— 


Broiling 
a Steak. 









Nasal 
Catarrh. 


immy Jones broke his bones, 
fumbling over cherry stones ; 
Gave some boys a penny apiece, 
To rub his nose with candle-grease. 


To be perfectly exact I recommend cocoa butter (the fat from 
cocoa—not cuker-nut oil; for both are called cocoa butter) in “wee o aes 
place of candle-grease ; though on a pinch any sort of fat, even ond ahaa” 
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a little thick cream, will answer the purpose. Well anoint the root of the § these 
nose, then with a finger and a thumb placed one of each side of the nasal § the c 
organ, rub vigorously the part affected by the stoppage. : - 
9 0 

tiie The acting factor in this cure is the friction, not the fat, the chief § and 
y- a ll sy a ce 

moon Story. object of the oily substance being tin 
to prevent rubbing away the skin. With 
I remember an American friend of mine who would 
was married and went straight away (as many not | 
Americans do) to Niagara for the honeymoon. conte 
Lounging near the mighty waters caused anoth 


catarrhal nose-trouble, and in the night my 
friend vigorously rubbed his noble and _ pro- 
tuberant feature. Having no grease available 
he rubbed off a large patch of skin, with a 
result which so greatly horrified his bride when 
she saw it in the morning, that she threatened 
to obtain a divorce, saying that folk would 
think she had done the damage. 





** Threatened a divorce. 


Few picnic parties know how to carry food to best advantage; and 


The . . 
Carrying of ™°St of them make the mistake of having far too many plates, pans, 
: oe kettles, and other utensils. It is pure superstition to imagine that 


eggs will not boil as well in a kettle as in a sauce-pan; or that water 
for making tea can not be boiled in a sauce-pan as well as a kettle. A friend of 
mine, a Bohemian of the roughest sort, says that no tramp (or “ pedestrian ’’) 
should carry other food than bread and salt and tea. For utensils he allows two 
tins, one fitting inside the other, and a round bottle of methylated spirit, for use 
as fuel when no dry wood offers. His rule is to take bread for ten days or a 
fortnight, wrapped in a bag or sack, and to use this for a pillow, when sleeping 
(as he always does) under the lee of a haystack or in a convenient cow-house. 
He argues that every day of the journey the bread gets drier and the man gets 
hungrier; while the pillow becomes harder and smaller, but the man also becomes 
“harder ” and has less need of a pillow. Water can always be found, as also 
potatoes and turnips,—and potatoes and turnips, with salt, make soup. I do not 
entirely recommend such Spartan regimen ; but it shows how a man who really 
loves ‘‘ roughing it,” can travel almost without baggage. 


The modern luncheon or tea-basket, joy 

The of the feminine mind, stands at the opposite 

Luncheon end of the scale to my friends’ sack and tins. 

Basket. When devised with the skill of Mappin Bros., 

of Drew, or of other well-known makers it is 

a thing to be desired by those who make short excursions, 

with a carriage, boat, train, or other means of carrying 

luggage. It is wonderfully compact, yet wonderfully com- 

plete ; omits nothing that is really necessary, yet includes 

nothing that can well be omitted. In its highest develop- 

ments it has but one or two minor faults, viz., that the a - 

bottles are often round, instead of square; and that the Bee Dee ae 
cups have handles, and are round, like the bottles. Both , 
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f the [these faults tend to waste space. In the ideal basket 
nasal § the cups would be without handles, and would be 
“nested ” to fit inside each other. They would probably 
be of pressed glass, with practically rectangular plan, 
chief [and the innermost would nest within itself either a 
tin to hold tea, or a receptacle for salt or pepper. 

With this, and with square bottles, the modern basket 
would have only one fault left, namely, that it can 

not be thrown away after eating and drinking its 
contents, but must be carried home again to serve for 
another feast. ? 


** Basket of Mappin Bros., 
or of Drer. 





* Bur! luncheon baskets cannot be thrown away.” 
y 
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JACK AND JILL 


As Austin Dobson might have written it 
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HEIR pail they must fill, 
Ty In a crystalline springlet, 
Brave Jack and fair Jill. 
Their pail they must fill 
At the top of the hill, 
Then she gave him a ringlet. 
Their pail they must fill 
In a crystalline springlet. 


They stumbled and fell, 
And poor Jack broke his forehead, 
Oh, how he did yell! 
They stumbled and fell 
And went down pell-mell— 
By Jove! it was horrid. 
They stumbled and fell, 
And poor Jack broke his forehead. 
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